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CHAPTER  I. 

CROSS-PURPOSES. 

Baronet  and  the  Lady  stayed  on  at  the 
Vale  stables  from  the  Monday  to  the  Fri- 
day, so  as  to  be  fresh  and  on  the  spot  for 
their  respective  owners  on  the  morning  of 
Jemmy's  lawn-meet. 

Miss  Vane  was  to  come  over  on  the 
Thursday  afternoon,  ready  for  the  mount 
which  had  been  promised  to,  or  rather  im- 
portuned by,  her. 

It  had  been  rather  on  Jemmy's  con- 
science during  that  morning  that  he  had 
so  far  been  quite  oblivious  of  making  any 

VOL.  II.  B 
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preparations  for  Miss  Vane's  arrival  —  so 
far  as  stables  were  concerned;  the  indoor 
menage  he  had  gladly  turned  over  to  Lady 
Mary.  He  was  by  no  means  sure  that 
there  was  a  respectable  side-saddle  in  the 
place,  and  he  would  have  seen  Miss  Vane 
anywhere  before  he  would  think  of  sending 
to  the  Maule  for  Georgie's  saddle  for  any- 
one else's  use. 

Nor  had  the  little  horse,  Tommy — a  great 
pet,  though  undersized  for  Jemmy's  weight 
— as  yet  been  tried  with  a  petticoat ;  for 
Jemmy  rather  grudged  the  use  of  him  in 
any  shape  when  it  came  to  the  scratch," 
and  Miss  Vane  had  seemed  so  thoroughly 
confident  in  her  own  powers,  that  Jemmy 
had  seriously  in  his  indolence  intended  her 
to  give  the  first  lesson  in  propria  persona  to 
the  little  bay. 

"  This  is  the  day  that  you  expect  Miss 
Arane,  is  it  not  ?"  said  Lady  Mary  at  Thurs- 
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day's  breakfast,  before  Georgie  bad  made 
her  appearance. 

"  I  suppose  so,"  said  the  Master. 

"  Is  sbe  going  to  ride  with  the  hounds 
to-morrow,  or  only  to  look  on  at  the 
meet?" 

"I  don't  know,"  said  Jemmy;  "which- 
ever she  likes." 

"  And  what  horse  is  she  to  ride  ?" 

"Tommy,  the  little  blood  bay,  I  think, 
will  be  the  best  for  her ;  but  she  may  have 
her  choice." 

"What!  Are  all  your  horses  equally 
broken  to  carry  a  lady  ?  I  did  not  know 
that  they  were  so  perfect." 

"I  do  not  know  that  any  of  them  will," 
said  Jemmy  wearily. 

"Do  you  mean  to  say  that  you  are 
going  to  put  her  upon  a  horse  that  has 
never  yet  carried  a  lady  or  been  broken  to 
a  skirt?" 
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"  She  says  she  can  ride ;  and  she  can't 
expect  my  hunters  to  be  ready -broken 
lady's  hacks." 

"My  dear  Jemmy,  what  next!  You 
will  have  some  accident ;  do  try  one  of  the 
horses  yourself  this  afternoon ;  don't  run 
risks.  You  will  make  me  quite  nervous 
about  her.  How  could  you  make  the  offer 
without  knowing  that  your  horses  could 
carry  her  ?" 

"  She  invited  herself  to  ride,"  said 
Jemmy ;  "I  only  offered  to  put  her  up 
for  the  night  lest  she  should  do  mischief 
with  my  horses  behind  my  back." 

"  Well,  for  goodness'  sake,  see  that  her 
horse  is  a  tried  and  safe  one  before  she 
mounts  it,"  said  the  aunt,  as  Georgie  en- 
tered the  room. 

"  I  must  see  about  a  side-saddle  first. 
Have  you  got  one  ?  I  shall  have  to  borrow 
one." 
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"  Why  not  have  Georgie's  ? — You  will 
let  Jemmy  have  yours  to-morrow  for  Miss 
Vane,  will  you  not,  dear?"  she  said,  turn- 
ing to  the  young  lady,  who  had  said  her 
"good-mornings,"  and  was  opening  corre- 
spondence. 

"  My  side-saddle  ?"  said  Georgie,  colour- 
ing; "it  is  at  the  Maule  I  suppose  by  now. 
Of  course  Jemmy  can  have  it  if  he  wants  it." 

"  If  I  sent  for  it,  child,  I  should  send 
for  your  own  mare  too.  Would  you  not 
like  to  go  out  to-morrow  ?" 

"  No,  thank  you.  I  do  not  like  to  ride 
to  hounds  unless  I  have  someone  to  take 
care  of  me,  and  you  will  have  something 
else  to  do." 

"Why  should  not  Miss  Vane  ride 
Georgie's  horse,  saddle  and  all  ?  it  would  be 
much  safer,  and  would  relieve  my  anxiety," 
said  Lady  Mary. 

"Just  so,"  said  Jemmy,  coming  round 
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to  the  idea  when  he  remembered  that 
Molly,  Georgie's  mare,  though  a  perfect 
hack,  could  not  jump  a  stick,  and  that  this 
arrangement  would  effectually  prevent  Miss 
Yane  from  following  the  hounds  or  claim- 
ing his  chaperonage. 

"0  no,"  said  Georgie  piteously,  "please 
not !  Molly  has  never  been  hunted,  and 
Clara  is  too  heavy  for  her.  She  will  kill 
her  or  lame  her,  and  I  should  never  have 
another  like  her." 

"All  right,  then,"  said  Jemmy,  in  dis- 
satisfaction ;  not  so  at  all  from  Georgie's 
refusal  to  lend  her  horse,  as  from  the  still 
open  prospect  of  Miss  Vane's  company  and 
hindrance  at  cover -side  and  during  the 
run,  unless  he  could  pass  her  on  to  another 
pilot ;  then  dropping  the  subject  he  applied 
himself  vigorously  to  his  morning  corre- 
spondence and  comestibles. 

"Send  a  lad  over  at  once  to  Halford,. 
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the  vet.  at  Ashton,"  said  he  an  hour  later 
to  Peter  Mell,  "  and  ask  him  to  lend  me  a 
decent  lady's  hunting-saddle;  tell  him  at 
the  same  time  that  there  are  a  couple  more 
whip's  horses  coming  over  on  Saturday  to 
be  looked  at ;  and  I  want  him  to  examine 
and  pass  them  if  they  are  sound  and  suit- 
able." 

"  Yes,  master.  What  'oss  will  you  ride 
to-morrow,  sir?  Will  you  try  the  young 
brown,  I  think  he's  getting  handy-like  for 
second  'oss  in  the  arternoon  ?" 

"  Well,  let's  have  him  out,  Peter ;  if  he 
can  jump  as  big  and  clean  as  he  did  at  the 
Maule,  no  fear  of  his  putting  me  down  at 
any  flying  fence.  We  did  not  do  much 
with  our  second  fox  yesterday ;  the  young 
chestnut  can  come  out  again  first  horse  to- 
morrow." 

"  Yes,  sir ;  and  Mr.  Romilly's  and  Mr. 
Ruby's  horses  the  same  as  before,  sir?" 
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"  They  will  come  about  half-past  eight 
or  nine  o'clock ;  send  the  whitechapel  to 
meet  them  at  the  station.  How  does  the 
young  horse  with  the  queer  knees  get 
on?" 

"  Jumps  very  handy,  and  fast  is  he  on 
the  flat,  sir,  I  should  say.  He  ain't  quite 
up  to  your  weight,  sir,  but  he  could  win 
a  nice  handicap  or  two  by  the  spring,  if  so 
be  you  have  a  mind  to  let  him  try  it  on." 

"  Would  he  carry  a  lady  ?"  said  Jemmy. 

"  Well,  sir,  I  should  hardly  like  to  put 
a  lady  on  him  just  yet,  he  is  a  little  hot ; 
pulls  rayther ;  leastways,  not  a  young  lady, 
sir,"  was  the  reply ;  Peter's  mind  canvass- 
ing Georgie's  nerves  and  physique  on  the 
assumption  that  the  query  had  reference  to 
her.  "  Mrs.  White  might  do  nicely  on  him 
maybe ;  they  say  nothing  can't  break  her 
neck." 

"  Well,  we  won't  try  him  at  that  just 
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yet ;  but  I  want  a  horse  for  a  lady  to-mor- 
row.    Would  Tommy  carry  one  ?" 

"  He's  the  likeliest,  sir,  quiet  little  'oss, 
and  easy  o'  the  mouth ;  I'm  not  aware  that 
he  was  ever  broken  to  it,  though." 

"  Get  a  cloth  to  hang  on,  and  try  him 
to  stand  the  tickling  at  two  o'clock  this 
afternoon.  I  shall  come  out  and  see  how 
he  goes." 

"  Will  you  come  and  see  how  Tommy 
stands  a  skirt  ?"  said  the  Master,  as  he  rose 
from  lunch,  to  Georgie  and  his  aunt ;  "it 
will  kill  time  till  Miss  Vane  comes  to  amuse 
you." 

"  I  am  glad  you  are  going  to  make  ex- 
periments before  putting  her  on  him,"  said 
Lady  Mary ;  "  but  I  do  not  think  my  opi- 
nion will  be  worth  much. — Get  your  hat, 
Georgie,  and  come." 

So  they  went  out  together  to  the  pad- 
dock at  the  back  of  the  stables  where  Peter, 
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with  a  long  horse-cloth  hung  upon  his  sad- 
dle, was  cantering  the  bay.  The  little  horse 
showed  no  impatience  under  the  novelty, 
and  was  as  quiet  as  a  lamb  with  Peter's 
experienced  handling. 

"How  will  he  do?"  asked  the  Master, 
as  Peter  pulled  up  to  them. 

"  First-rate,  I  think,  sir.  I'm  a-waitin 
for  the  side-saddle  to  have  another  try  with 
it ;  but  the  little  'oss  goes  as  if  he'd  been 
used  to  it  all  his  life." 

"  Here  it  comes,"  said  Jemmy,  as  a  sta- 
ble-lad came  to  the  paddock-gate  with  a 
side-saddle  in  his  hand. 

"That's  right,  sir.  Now,  would  Miss 
have  a  try  on  him  that  the  saddle  is  ready  ? 
He's  quite  safe,  I'll  be  bound." 

Georgie  looked  quite  inclined  for  the 
task,  and  Jemmy  said, 

"Run  and  get  your  habit  while  we 
change  the  saddles,  and  I'll  take  Duchess 
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with  you  for  half  an  hour  ;  if  he  will  carry 
you  he  will  carry  Miss  Vane  well  enough." 

And  this  last  sentence  decided  Georgie, 
who  was  already  on  the  move  to  the  house ; 
she  stopped,  hesitated,  and  said, 

"  Perhaps  I  had  better  not.  I  am  not 
sure  that  papa  would  like  me  to  ride  a 
horse  that  had  never  before  carried  a  lad)'. 
Miss  Vane  can  do  so  if  she  likes.  I  would 
rather  not  try  it." 

This  was  as  good,  or  as  bad,  as  a  fib  on 
Miss  Warren's  part.  She,  and  all  of  them, 
well  knew  that  she,  or  at  all  events  Lady 
Mary,  was  mistress  when  she  was  at  the 
Maule,  and  that  the  Colonel  would  not  for 
an  instant  have  troubled  his  head  about 
the  carte-blanche  that  was  granted  in  his 
absence  to  any  fancy  of  Georgie's,  under 
her  relative's  sanction. 

Lady  Mary  simply  said, 

"  Do  what  you  think  best,  my  dear ;  I 
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think  Jemmy  is  generally  to  be  trusted 
about  horses ;  but  do  not  attempt  it  if  you 
feel  nervous,  or  think  your  papa  would  not 
like  you  to  try  it." 

And  Jemmy,  looking  disappointed, 
turned  to  Peter,  who  had  not  heard  the 
conversation,  and  said, 

"  Miss  Warren  does  not  feel  inclined  to 
try  the  horse  until  he  has  been  ridden  a 
little  more.  See  how  he  goes  with  the  side- 
saddle ;  stop  his  water,  and  have  him  ready 
for  hunting  with  the  side-saddle  at  half- 
past  ten  o'clock  to-morrow." 

"A  deal  showier  nor  any  of 'em  in  the 
whole  field,  she'll  be,"  said  Peter  to  his 
subordinate,  as  he  shifted  the  saddles  and 
watched  the  retiring  figures  of  the  ladies 
and  the  M.F.H. ;  "  and  sound  too  in  wind 
and  limb,  I  warrant ;  good  head  and  neck, 
well  set  on,  nice  in  the  mouth,  sloping 
shoulders,  small  ears,  good  eye,  clean  about 
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the  pastern -joints,  rayther  light  in  the 
bone  ;  but  there's  nothing  like  a  thorough- 
bred un.  Master  always  goes  in  for  a  bit 
of  blood ;  clessay  she'd  take  well  to  the 
collar,  but  if  she  goes  a-huntin' — There's 
no  Master  can't  attend  to  the  hounds  and 
women  at  the  same  time.  I  hates  petti- 
coats and  huntin'.  That  old  baggage  Mrs. 
White,  she  can  go,  she  can,  but  she's  always 
a-top  of  the  hounds  if  they're  huntin'  on  a 
cold  scent ;  lamed  Chorister,  and  another 
on  'em,  so  Dan'l's  tellin'  me,  only  yesterday. 
Drat  wimin,  says  I,  out  a-huntin' ;  and 
bless  'em  of  an  evening  inside  the  bar !" 

"  I  hope  I  did  not  vex  you  by  not 
wishing  to  ride  ?"  said  Georgie,  entering 
Jemmy's  den  half-an-hour  later  with  per- 
haps the  least  soupcon  of  pink  on  her  eye- 
lids; "  I  am  sure  you  know  best  whether  a 
horse  is  safe  for  me ;  if  you  like  I  will 
dress  and  go  with  you  now  to  try  it." 
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It  had  cost  Georgie  a  good  deal,  not  so 
much  to  make  the  apology,  as  the  offer  at 
the  latter  part  of  her  speech,  for  reminis- 
cences of  her  last  tete-a-tete  ride  with  Jemmy- 
thronged  startlingly  into  her  head  as  she 
spoke:  but  Jemmy  seemed  so  disposed  of 
late  to  lapse  back  to  his  old  paternal  foot- 
ing, that  she  had  found  it  less  difficult  than 
it  would  otherwise  have  been  to  ignore 
that  one  startling  incident  of  the  past,  and 
to  accept  the  position  of  protege  in  which 
he  seemed  willing  to  replace  her. 

Jemmy  put  out  his  hand  good-humour- 
edly  and  said,  "  It  was  not  fair  to  ask  you 
to  run  risks  for  Clara  Vane's  benefit,"  (had 
he  divined  the  existence  of  jealousy?)  "I 
did  not  mean  that  you  should;  did  you 
think  so?" 

"I  don't  know,"  she  replied,  walking 
away  instinctively  up  to  the  window,  hardly 
knowing  why,  till  she  found  herself,  to  her 
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own  astonishment,  blushing  vigorously,  and 
feeling  something  more  like  hatred  to  her 
former  school-friend  than  anything  she  had 
ever  known  before. 

"  I  only  fancied,"  continued  Jemmy, 
"that  you  might  have  liked  the  ride  in  a 
general  way,  if  the  horse  was  safe ;  you  did 
not  bring  Molly  with  you,  and  I  had  no 
idea  that  any  horse  of  mine  would  carry  a 
lady  till  this  ride  of  Miss  Vane's  put  the 
thing  into  my  head  this  morning;  else  I 
would  have  had  Tommy  broken  for  you 
long  ago." 

Jemmy  again  put  his  foot  in  it ;  he 
had  meant  to  imply  that,  although  he  had 
granted  Clara  Vane's  request  to  mount  her 
for  the  Friday,  he  had  literally  been  too 
oblivious  or  too  indolent  to  provide  a  suit- 
able horse  for  her  until  Lady  Mary  had 
broached  the  subject  at  breakfast  ;  but 
Georgie,  who  had  come  in  late  for  most 
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of  that  conversation,  and  whose  thoughts 
were  running  in  another  groove,  at  once 
construed  him  the  other  way,  and  felt  still 
more  aggrieved  that  Miss  Vane  should  have 
been  able  to  tempt  Jemmy  to  take  the 
trouble  of  breaking  a  horse  for  her,  while 
he  had  never  thought  of  doing  so  for  his 
own  cousin.  So  that  when  Jemmy,  after  a 
second's  pause,  continued, 

"Don't  ride  to  oblige  me  or  Clara 
Vane.  I  can't  make  out  exactly  whether 
you  would  really  like  to  try  the  horse  on 
your  own  hook — if  so,  go  and  get  ready  at 
once ;  I  will  send  back  to  Mell  to  shift  his 
saddle  if  he  has  not  taken  him  in ;  we  can 
move  about  gently  through  the  fields  with- 
out taking  the  edge  oiF  Tommy  for  to- 
morrow;" and  he  got  up  to  ring  the  bell 
as  he  finished. 

Again  the  last  sentence  had  spoilt  the 
prelude,  and  Georgie  promptly  said, 
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"  I  don't  care  to  ride — I  had  much 
rather  not ;  only  I  thought  you  wanted  me, 
and  it  would  have  been  ill-natured  in  me 
to  have  refused.  Peter  can  tell  you  whether 
Tommy  is  safe  for  Clara  without  my  trying 
him ;  she  can  ride  much  better  than  I  can ; 
he  is  not  likely  to  kick  her  off,  or  else  I 
suppose  you  would  not  let  her  go  out  with 
the  hounds." 

"Then  you  won't  come  with  me ?"  said 
Jemmy,  disappointed,  and  with  about  as 
much  pique  as  his  good-humour  would 
admit  of. 

"  No,  thank  you ;  you  don't  want  me ; 
it  is  wasting  time,  and  aunt  Mary  I  think 
wants  me  to  mark  some  napkins  for  her 
this  afternoon." 

And  she  left  the  room,  even  less  pleased 
with  herself  than  when  she  entered  it; 
and  Jemmy  scratched  his  head,  picked 
a  pink  embossed  note  of  Clara  Vane's  (an- 

VOL.  II.  c 
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nouncing  lier  intended  advent  at  5  p.m. 
that  day)  off  his  writing-table,  crumpled  it 
viciously,  and  pitched  it  into  the  fire ;  gave 
a  long-winded  half- grunt,  half- sigh  ;  fell 
back  upon  his  standard  solace  of  a  prime 
havannah;  and  diving  his  hands  into  the 
skirts  of  his  shooting-coat,  strolled  off  to 
superintend  Dan  Morgan  in  drafting  the 
hounds  for  the  morrow's  duty. 


CHAPTER  II. 

AGAINST  THE  GRAIX. 

A  bright,  gleamy,  golden  sunrise,  wes- 
terly breeze,  fleecy  clouds,  and  a  falling 
glass,  greeted  Mr.  James  Blake  as  he 
splashed  into  his  matutinal  tub  on  the 
morrow.  Nervous  and  fidgety  with  the 
cares  of  office  and  housekeeping,  he  over- 
came his  usual  indolence,  and  was  soon 
downstairs,  in  a  sort  of  hunting  dishabille, 
stockinged  legs  and  slippered  feet  display- 
ing themselves  vice  cream -topped  chefs- 
d'oeuvre  of  Bartley's,  and  a  gray  shooting- 
jacket  supplanting  pro  tern,  his  double- 
breasted  pink. 

He  ranged  the  dining-room  and  counted 
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the  covers  and  plates  laid  for  his  expected 
arrivals ;  he  sought  the  stables,  and  felt  the 
horses'  legs  all  round,  and  hurried  off  the 
trap  that  was  to  escort  Ralph  and  Ruby 
from  the  station.  He  wandered  back  like 
an  unquiet  spirit  into  the  kitchen,  and 
insisted  on  putting  his  cook  up  to  a 
wrinkle  in  the  art  of  devilling  kidneys, 
splitting  bloaters,  and  toasting  anchovies. 
He  descended  into  his  cellar  to  take  out 
materials  for  a  brew  of  mulled  claret,  for 
the  benefit  of  any  who  cared  to  ruin  their 
digestions  and  wind  for  the  day,  selected 
some  curacoa  and  maraschino,  as  a  more 
legitimate  bonne  -  louche  finale  to  the  sub- 
stantial, and  gave  out  a  plentiful  supply 
of  old  torn  for  the  recreation  of  underlings 
and  hangers-on  in  the  outer  air. 

And  then  he  came  back  through  the 
drawing-room  to  his  den,  to  polish  off  a 
short  relay  of  correspondence,   decline  the 
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courteous  offer  of  some  draft  harriers  and 
old  saddles  left  in  the  hands  of  the  exe- 
cutors of  a  neighbouring  sporting  incum- 
bent lately  defunct ;  to  communicate  with 
his  agent  relative  to  a  tenant  farmer  who 
would  neither  pay  rent  nor  quit ;  to  refer 
to  the  local  solicitor  of  Ashton  a  couple  of 
malcontent  dowagers,  who  already  claimed 
damages  for  lost  poultry;  and  to  accept 
with  thanks  a  couple  of  offers  from  distant 
landowners  of  accommodation  and  hospi- 
tality for  himself  and  staff  when  he  should 
next  draw  in  their  direction. 

But  he  had  scarcely  settled  in  his  study- 
chair  ere  Miss  Vane,  who,  attired  in  the 
neatest  of  riding-habits,  was  also  down  be- 
times, and  had  been  vocalising  on  the 
drawing-room  pianoforte  for  the  benefit  of 
later  slumberers,  charged  him  open-handed 
and  open-mouthed,  inquisitive  as  to  break- 
fast hours,  condition  of  hounds  and  horses, 
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solicitous  as  to  her  host's  night's  rest,  full 
of  anecdotes  of  her  own  doings  during  the 
week  at  Ashton  Grove,  hopeful  of  fine 
weather  and  good  sport,  timorous  of  blank 
draws  and  a  rainy  afternoon — while  Jemmy 
passively  subsided  into  an  easy-chair  and 
stood  fire  with  admirable  fortitude. 

"  I  thought  I  heard  you  practising  in 
the  next  room,"  said  he,  as  a  last  resource, 
when  she  checked  for  a  moment  to  gain 
breath.  "Pray  do  not  let  me  interrupt 
you." 

"Ono;  I  like  talking  to  you — unless 
you  want  me  to  practise ;  shall  I  play  to 
you  ? 

Out  of  the  frying-pan  into  the  fire  ;  for 
Miss  Vane,  though  she  had  fair  powers  of 
manipulation,  had  no  vestige  of  touch, 
and  enforced  "  expression"  with  the  whole 
weight  of  her  fine  arm  from  the  shoulder. 
So  Jemmy  went  through  the  doorway  to 
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collapse  on  a  settee  and  endure  auricular 
purgatory.  And  to  make  matters  worse, 
Clara  Vane  had  not  half  finished  murder- 
ing a  sonata  of  Beethoven's  when  Georgie's 
face  appeared  through  the  library-door, 
and  was  as  quickly  clouded  and  withdrawn, 
yet  not  so  quickly  as  to  escape  Jemmy's 
wandering  and  distracted  gaze,  and  loudly 
he  hallooed  to  her  to  come  back,  that  he 
wanted  her;  but  the  f-f-fs  of  the  piano 
made  Georgie  conveniently  deaf,  and  she 
came  not. 

At  the  last  moment  Jemmy's  unbooted 
legs  were  a  godsend  to  him,  and  excusing 
himself  on  the  plea  of  completing  his  toilet, 
he  slipped  away,  and  sought  sanctuary  in 
his  bedroom,  and  took  good  care  not  again 
to  leave  the  shelter  till  the  roll  of  a  pair 
of  wheels  announced  the  advent  betimes  of 
Algernon  Paget  and  a  pal  on  leave  from 
the  Curragh. 
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Jemmy  never  made  a  worse  breakfast 
in  his  life  than  that  morning,  even  with 
Lady  Mary  doing  hostess  vis-a-vis  to  him, 
and  Georgie,  Ruby,  and  Ralph  sedulously 
aiding  him  in  the  honours.  Everyone 
had  a  word  for  him,  especially  those  who 
had  made  a  virtual  if  not  a  nominal  dejeu- 
ner at  home  before  they  started ;  and  the 
M.F.H.  painfully  realised  his  own  proverb, 
that  it  was  ruination  to  talk  and  eat  too. 

By  the  time  that  a  loving  -  cup  had 
circulated,  and  liqueurs  and  "  pick-me- 
ups"  made  their  rounds,  he  was  still  little 
better  off  than  when  he  began,  and  in 
despair  he  smuggled  a  couple  of  tepid 
sausages  into  the  recesses  of  his  pink,  as- 
a  reserve  exclusive  of  the  funds  of  his 
luncheon-case. 

His  next  ordeal  was  to  put  up  Miss 
Vane  under  public  gaze  at  his  own  door- 
step.    Gladly  would  he  have  shirked,  and 
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deputed  the  duty  to  Peter  MeH;  lie  had 
already  made  an  effort  to  sneak  off  after 
Ralph  and  Ruby  to  the  stables,  and  leave 
her  to  his  stud-groom's  mercy,  but  she 
would  not  be  denied,  and  pleading  for  the 
aid  of  his  arm,  and  expressing  her  horror 
of  grooms'  innate  clumsiness,  made  him 
order  his  own  chestnut  to  meet  him  at 
the  door,  and  escort  her  in  person  to  where 
Tommy  and  Peter  were  waiting. 

"  Go  back  at  once,"  said  he  sotto  voce 
to  his  dependent,  "  shove  on  your  boots, 
and  come  out  on  Duchess  to  take  care  of 
Miss  Vane." 

"  She's  been  to  the  station,  already, 
master,  and  had  her  corn  since,  and  water 
— will  break  her  wind  for  certain,  it  will, 
if  we  comes  to  a  gallop." 

"  Can't  help  it — go  and  take  her ;  stop ! 
try  the  young  horse  if  you  like,  instead; 
but  make  sure  you   come   on   something. 
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"We  shall  jog  on  to  the  Gannow  Gorse,  if 
we  don't  find  in  the  park.     Look  sharp." 

One  last  bright  idea  struck  our  Master 
as  he  slacked  the  chestnut's  curb-chain  and 
saw  Jack  Marshall  preparing  to  mount  a 
few  yards  off  from  him.  Leaving  his  horse 
in  the  groom's  hands,  he  hurried  to  his 
new  antipathy,  and  with  creditable  diplo- 
macy at  once  opened  fire  with —  "  Look 
here,  old  fellow,  I  know  you're  a  sort  of 
lady's  man ;  will  you  take  care  of  one  for 
me  to-day,  just  for  the  present,  till  Peter 
comes  out  to  relieve  you?  I  am  so  busy 
with  my  hounds,  you  know." 

"  Yes,  to  be  sure,"  said  Jack  eagerly, 
who  had  been  wincing  during  the  early 
part  of  the  speech  under  the  remembrance 
of  the  double  entendre  of  the  salvaged 
stirrup;  and  who  could  divine  no  other 
than  Georgie  as  the  lady  whose  charge  had 
devolved  on  Jemmv. 
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"  Thanks;  you're  a  trump  !"  said  Jemmy 
with  relief.  "  Miss  Vane's  just  going  to 
mount  now ;  I  will  hand  her  over  to 
you ;  mind  you  make  yourself  agreeable ;" 
and  Jack's  face  fell  into  an  expression  of 
ludicrous  misery.  And  Jemmy,  chuckling 
to  himself  at  his  ruse,  hoisted  the  young 
woman  into  her  saddle,  and  then  said, 

"  I  shall  have  so  much  to  attend  to 
with  the  hounds,  Miss  Vane,  that  it  would 
not  be  fair  to  trust  you  alone  to  such  a 
half-escort.  If,  as  I  suppose,  you  want  to  see 
a  little  more  of  the  run  than  you  would 
get  along  the  roads  with  old  Sir  John, 
there's  his  son  Jack,  a  first-rate  horseman, 
you  know,  who  will  be  a  dutiful  squire, 
and  my  man  Peter  is  coming  out  to  follow 
you  in  a  few  minutes." 

Miss  Vane's  face  fell  as  low  as  had  Jack 
Marshall's,  but  she  only  replied,  "  So  kind 
of  you  to  take  so  much  trouble,  Mr.  Blake, 
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but  I  hope  I  shall  not  give  anybody  much 
to  do;  this  seems  such  a  charming  little 
horse,  and  I  mean  to  jump  everything,  you 
know ;  I  shall  follow  you  as  close  as  I  can. 
Mayn't  I  ?" 

"  0  dear  yes,  by  all  means  I"  said  he 
as  he  turned  back  to  his  young  one. 
"Hang  her!"  he  grunted  as  he  swung 
himself  into  his  saddle  ;  "if  she  can't 
follow,  she's  bound  to  halloo  to  me  to  wait 
or  help  her;  and  if  she  can,  she's  like 
enough  to  jump  a-top  of  me  if  this  beggar 
gets  cropped.  Drat  women  hunting,  all  the 
world  over!"  and  he  gave  the  signal  to 
Dan  to  move  on  down  the  park. 

To  the  credit  of  the  Yale-House  keeper 
there  were  a  brace  of  foxes  at  once  a-foot 
from  a  small  pheasant -cover  not  a  thou- 
sand yards  from  the  house.  The  pack  had 
barely  joined  chorus  on  the  scent  of  one 
of  them  that  began  at  once  to  dodge  and 
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run  the  underwood,  when  the  other  stole 
away  in  a  blind  corner,  where  two  deep 
straggling  fences  met  in  an  apex,  at  the 
further  end  of  the  cover,  with  only  one 
exit  j)racticable  for  a  horse  within  two 
hundred  yards,  a  newly-excavated  drain, 
bridged  with  a  foot-board,  leading  to  a  hog- 
backed  stile  into  the  next  field. 

Ralph  viewed  him  as  he  slipped  across 
the  apex  of  the  triangle,  and  having 
watched  him  through  the  fence  safe  into 
the  middle  of  the  next  enclosure,  gave  a 
rattling  halloo,  that  speedily  brought  three 
couple  of  hounds,  who  were  wavering  in 
their  allegiance  between  the  two  scents, 
racing  to  the  sound,  and  at  once  to  take 
up  the  line  and  start  a  rival  melody  as 
they  streamed  across  the  field. 

"  Gone  away !"  sung  out  Ned  Masters, 
while  the  field  charged  frantically  down  the 
side  of  the  cover  along  which  the  hounds 
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had  been  running,  to  the  corner  where 
Ralph  was  standing,  with  Ruby  and  Ned 
close  behind  him,  and  then  pulled  up  en 
masse  to  contemplate  the  entanglement  of 
briers  and  depths  of  drain  in  front  of  them. 

"  Come  up!"  said  Ralph  to  the  Baronet, 
as  he  shoved  him  hard  at  the  drain  and 
stile,  and  was  safe  in  the  next  field,  the 
three  couple  already  slipping  out  of  sight 
through  the  further  fence. 

"  Hold  hard,  do !"  roared  Jemmy,  gal- 
loping down  on  the  other  side  of  cover 
to  the  corner;  "  that's  not  our  fox — they're 
running  him  still  in  cover." 

"  It's  all  right,"  said  Ruby,  "  there  are 
three  couple  on  ahead,  come  along!"  and 
he  followed  Ralph,  chuckling  at  the  idea  of 
stealing  a  march;  Ned  Masters  and  two 
others  close  at  his  heels,  the  rest,  some 
looking  and  craning,  some  galloping  round 
to  a  gateway  at  a  distance. 
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"  Give  me  a  lead,  will  you,  Mr.  Mar- 
shall?" said  Clara  Vane  as  she  came  up, 
and  had  no  idea  of  not  following  Ruby, 
especially  as  she  saw  Jemmy,  in  despair  of 
bringing  back  his  runaways,  crash  through 
the  fence  lower  down  in  the  next  field, 
having  sent  back  his  second  whip  to  bring 
on  Dan  and  the  main  body,  gallop  after 
his  vanishing  cousins,  and  blow  his  horn 
for  retreat  from  cover,  while  Mrs.  Major 
White  and  Captain  Stark ey  were  handy  at 
his  heels.  And  Jack,  with  his  eyes  wander- 
ing, and  his  heart  behind  him,  put  his 
horse  slowly  and  irresolutely  at  the  drain, 
and  was  gratified  that  the  animal,  not 
knowing  his  own  mind  any  more  than  his 
master,  checked  and  wheeled  round  on  the 
track,  somewhat  disturbing  the  elegance  of 
Jack  Marshall's  seat,  but  giving  him  excuse 
for  a  grunted  anathema  and  a  request  for 
someone  else  to  show  the  way. 
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"  Allow  me,  please!"  said  Major  Crawley 
of  the  Koyals,  who  had  just  quitted  the 
quarter  where  Daniel's  hounds  were  still 
running,  and  quickly  picked  his  way 
through  the  remains  of  the  crowd;  and 
coming  none  too  fast  at  the  obstacle,  for 
want  of  space,  he  hit  the  stile  pretty  hard, 
but  landed  safe,  and  looked  back  for  the 
lady. 

Clara  Vane  went  pluckily  after  her 
leader,  Tommy  making  no  blunder,  nor 
shaking  her  more  in  her  seat  than  a  judi- 
cious prop  from  the  pommel  could  rectify; 
and  while  Dan  in  a  fume  came  sailing  with 
his  hounds  down  the  other  side  of  cover, 
and  landed  in  the  field  a  hundred  yards  to 
their  right,  the  Major,  taking  off  his  hat, 
with  a  "  This  way,  I  think,  madam !"  led  the 
way  parallel  to  Dan  to  the  line  in  which 
some  half-a-dozen  riders  in  an  extended 
tail  were  following  the  run  of  the  three 
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couple    of    hounds    that   had   stolen    the 
start. 

"  Spilin  the  hounds — spilin'  hounds  I" 
said  Dan  to  Ralph  as  he  brought  up  the 
main  body  to  where  the  runaways  had 
thrown  up  their  heads  in  a  turnip-field, 
nearly  a  mile  from  cover,  where  some 
fifteen  horses  had  already  landed,  and 
others  were  rapidly  arriving  from  the  next 
field.  The  hounds  spread  to  their  cast,  and 
hit-off  the  line  sharp  to  the  right  on  the 
other  side  of  the  next  fence — and  after 
them  followed  a  fairish  field  over  an  easy 
country  of  light  land,  with  more  agricul- 
ture than  was  usual  in  the  Old  Vale.  The 
pace  was  fair,  but  not  heart-breaking ;  the 
yan  could  all  hold  their  own ;  the  simpli- 
city of  the  fences  induced  a  larger  average 
than  usual  to  go  straight ;  and  Clara  Vane 
held  on  manfully  in  the  wake  of  the  Master. 
Peter  Mell,  on  the  young  Ethelbert,    had 
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caught  them,  and  was  handling  him  prettily 
close  to  his  charge.  Algernon  Paget  was 
up  better  than  usual,  for  his  morning  cor- 
dial had  been  strong,  and  the  fences  were 
plain-sailing,  but  Jack  Marshall  was  no- 
where. 

So  they  held  on,  with  no  great  tor- 
tuosity, for  another  three  miles,  till  the 
taint  of  a  flock  of  sheep  checked  them  once 
more.  Dan  Morgan,  the  hounds'  natural 
cast  having  failed  them,  made  his  own  a  la 
Treadwell,  at  full  gallop,  and  lost  no  time 
in  hitting-off  the  scent  in  the  next  pasture, 
while  a  ploughboy's  halloo  on  the  brow  of 
a  rise  a  little  to  the  left,  told  still  more  of 
their  line. 

And  Jemmy,  who  had  noted  the  halloo, 
and  knew,  moreover,  that  the  Glyde,  the 
main  river  of  the  Old  Vale,  not  half  a  mile 
in  front,  averaged  sixteen  or  seventeen  feet 
of  water,  banks  very  rotten  and  rat-holed, 
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but  a  ford  handy  not  a  hundred  yards 
from  the  line  of  the  halloo,  thought  it  was 
not  fair  to  give  Miss  Vane  the  chance  of 
jumping  on  him  (as  Mrs.  White  so  nearly 
had  done  on  the  Monday)  in  case  his  horse 
should  blunder  the  landing — so  turning  his 
head  straight  at  a  high  and  tangled  bull- 
finch, he  crashed  into  and  through,  not 
without  hopes  that  Miss  Vane  would  shun 
an  obstacle  that  might  inflict  injuries 
which  no  kalydor  or  cosmetics  could  re- 
store. 

But  Clara's  heart  was  already  on  the 
right  side  of  the  fence,  and  Tommy  being 
nothing  loth,  she  came  bravely  after  the 
leader,  and  escaped  with  a  slight  scratch 
on  the  chin,  her  hat  dangling  round  her 
neck,  and  her  chignon  high  and  dry  on 
a  brier. 

"  0,  Mr.  Blake !"  she  screamed  pite- 
ously,  as  she  put  her  hand  behind  her  head 
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to   repair    damages,    and    discovered    her 
loss. 

"  All  right,  Miss !"  said  Peter,  as  he  put 
the  four-year-old  in  the  track,  whip  and 
reins  tucked  in  the  right  hand,  and 
"fielded"  the  article  cleverly  with  his 
bridle -arm  as  he  came  through;  "most 
like  an  urchin — or  nest,"  he  continued,  half 
to  himself  as  he  came  up,  examining  the 
nondescript  piece  of  furniture. 

"Please  carry  it;  I  can't  take  it  now," 
said  Miss  Vane,  who  would  not  for  worlds 
give  up  her  place  in  the  wake  of  Jemmy, 
and  was  not  sure,  after  all,  that  a  streaming 
and  negligee  chevelure  might  not  in  itself 
be  ornamental  and  interesting  rather  than 
otherwise. 

So  Peter  tucked  the  bolster  into  his 
deep-skirted  coat,  while  Jemmy,  who  had 
neither  heard  nor  heeded  the  catastrophe, 
cleared  a  low  stile  in  the  footway  to  the 
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ford,  and  careered  over  the  next  field ;  and 
a  couple  of  hundred  yards  to  his  right  the 
hounds  swept  round  a  curve,  the  other 
leading  horsemen  working  a  little  outside 
them,  but  pointing  to  one  of  the  awk- 
wardest  reaches  of  the  whole  stream,  with 
a  complete  swamp,  fetlock  deep,  leading  up 
to  it. 

Jemmy's  forethought  stood  him  now 
in  good  stead. 

"  Over  he  goes !"  said  Dan,  as  the  pack, 
close  together  as  a  table-cloth,  held  on 
straight  up  to  the  line  of  willows,  plunged 
in,  and  in  a  few  seconds  were  struggling 

~  DO  O 

helter-skelter  up  the  opposite  bank,  shaking 
their  jackets  as  they  reached  terra  firma. 

"  Hold  up !"  said  Ralph,  as  Baronet 
changed  his  legs  and  staggered  in  the  deep 
ground  before  the  take-off,  and  in  a  second 
or  two  had  dropped  with  his  chest  on  the 
opposite  bank  and  quarters  all  afloat;  while 
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his  rider,  who  felt  the  catastrophe  coming, 
had  slipped  his  feet  from  the  stirrups,  and 
placing  his  knee  on  the  pommel,  escaped 
-with  both  boots  full  of  water. 

Ruby  came  straight  on  not  two  paces 
to  his  left,  and  in  another  second  was 
swimming  safely  clear  of  the  Lady,  who 
crossed  her  legs  and  rolled  in  without  time 
to  recover  herself,  or  make  the  least  rise 
as  she  took  off. 

Dan  on  the  right,  and  fifty  yards  further 
back,  pulled  short  up  when  he  saw  Ralph 
and  Ruby  splashing  hock -deep  in  watery 
grass  before  they  had  reached  the  stream; 
then,  galloping  off  to  a  firmer  piece  of 
ground  in  the  next  field  to  the  right,  obli- 
vious of  the  ford,  or  thinking  that  the 
hounds  were  swinging  his  way,  got  safely 
over,  with  a  scramble  and  stagger  in  the 
landing.  Ned  Masters  and  Captain  Starkey 
were  soon  with  him,  and  Major  Crawley  had 
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the  satisfaction  of  a  cold  bath  in  company 
with  Mrs.  Major  White,  who  looked  more 
like  a  walrus  than  a  mermaid  by  the  time 
that  he  had  got  out  the  horses  and  helped 
her  back  to  her  saddle. 

But  Jemmv,  nicking  in  nicelv  with  his 
ford  straight  to  the  point  of  halloo,  was 
alone  behind  his  hounds  as  he  topped  the 
brow,  and  saw  to  his  disgust  on  the  slope 
below  him  a  score  of  road -hunters  under 
the  pilotage  of  Sir  John,  who  knew  almost 
the  run  of  every  fox  in  the  county,  and 
had  led  them  straight  to  the  corner  of  Al- 
ford's  dingle  as  soon  as  Ralph  and  the  three 
couple  had  shown  their  point  away  from 
the  Vale-House  cover. 

"Bless  me,"  said  Sir  John  when  he 
reached  his  cross-road  and  saw  a  blank  ex- 
panse before  him,  a  he's  not  come  yet !"  for 
the  labourers  in  the  turnip -field,  and  the 
cur  guarding  the  sheep,  had  each  broken 
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the  fox  from  his  line,  and  driven  him 
to  a  circuit  before  he  could  again  make 
good  his  point.  But  Sir  John  was  not  far 
wrong  when,  half  a  minute  later,  the  drag- 
gled varmint  stole  along  the  ridge  of  the 
hill  on  the  slope  of  which  he  stood,  not 
caring  to  accelerate  his  pace  for  the  plough- 
boy's  halloo,  and  disappeared  in  the  near 
corner  of  the  dingle.  It  was  some  four  or 
five  minutes  before  the  leaders  of  the  pack, 
with  a  sauve  qui  jpeut  for  each  and  all  as 
they  had  in  turn  scrambled  out  of  the 
water  and  had  not  got  shaken  together, 
came  streaming  over  the  brow  in  good 
chorus,  and  raced  down  the  ride  to  the 
dingle-head. 

"  Very  pretty,  very  pretty  indeed,"  said 
the  old  man;  "got  it  all  to  themselves." 
For  no  one  else  was  in  sight. 

But  in  another  breath  the  favoured  ones 
of  the  ford,  led  by  our  Master,  headed  the 
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hill;  the  lady  close  in  Jemmy's  tracks,  and 
the  four -year -old  pulling  double  under 
Peter  Mell's  spare  frame. 

"  We  have  hit  you  off  nicely,"  said  Sir 
John,  making  no  secret  of  the  means  of  his 
illicit  presence,  as  Jemmy  drew  rein  under 
the  dingle,  which  was  echoing  to  the  music 
of  the  pack,  though  the  majority  of  Sir 
John's  followers — among  them  his  son  and 
heir — would  fain  have  looked  as  if  they  had 
earned  their  pride  of  place  in  the  most 
legitimate  manner. 

Then  before  they  had  forced  the  fox 
away  once  more  at  the  lower  end  of  the 
cover,  Dan  had  come  up,  and  close  behind 
him  Ralph,  who,  though  he  had  quickly 
got  Baronet  on  to  his  legs,  had  stayed  to 
help  Ruby  before  he  remounted. 

"  I'm  afraid  you're  rather  moist,  young 
un,"  said  Jemmy  ironically,  as  Ruby  ranged 
alongside  of  him. 
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"So  would  you  have  been,  if  you  had 
taken  off  in  such  slush.  Where  did  you 
come  over?" 

"In  a  place  of  my  own,"  said  Jemmy. 
"Forrard,  forrard!"  to  change  the  subject. 

And  as  Jemmy  and  Sir  John  led  the 
way  to  a  gateway,  while  the  hounds  ran 
the  line  down  the  lower  end  of  the  dingle 
that  converged  into  a  watercourse,  Miss 
Vane  appealed  to  Jack  Marshall. 

"Have  we  not  had  a  charming  ride? 
I  never  enjoyed  anything  so  much  in  my 
life.  I  am  glad  you  are  here,  but  I  did 
not  see  you  before.  I  suppose  you  took 
your  own  line,  as  they  say?" 

"Certainly,"  said  Jack  complacently. 
"It  was  not  so  bad  so  far  as  we  came,  but 
rather  slow,  or  there  would  not  be  so  many 
of  the  field  up." 

"Forrard  on!"  cried  Dan,  as  the  hounds 
poured  out  of  the  corner  of  the  dingle  and 
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followed  down  to  the  bottom  of  a  pasture 
where  ran  a  fairish  tributary  of  the  Glycle, 
with  a  nice  bit  of  low  thorn-fence  to  make 
the  horses  rise  at  it. 

"Here  we  are  again,"  said  Miss  Vane 
as  she  put  Tommy's  head  in  the  Master's 
track  and  came  safely  over,  but  very  loose 
in  her  saddle  from  the  depth  of  the  drop. 

And  Jack,  alongside  of  her  and  with  a 
close  lead  from  Ralph  Romilly,  could  not 
for  shame's  sake  draw  rein,  but  at  the  same 
time  snatching  nervously  at  his  horse's 
head  as  the  animal  rose  to  the  fence,  pulled 
him  out  of  his  stride,  and  brought  him 
down  with  his  hind-legs  in  the  water,  into 
which  the  rider  himself  immediately  sub- 
sided, tail  first,  in  his  hurry  to  extricate 
himself. 

"Who's  down?"  said  Jemmy,  as  the 
riderless  horse,  having  scrambled  clear, 
caught  the  leaders  as  they  cantered  slowly 
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over  a  twenty -acre  water-meadow,  and 
swerving  in  front  of  Dan  as  they  came  to 
the  next  fence,  extracted  an  anathema  from 
that  worthy. 

"Muster  John  Marshall,  I  think,"  said 
Dan,  as  he  wheeled  round  for  a  fresh  run 
and  recognised  the  horse,  and  saw  Jack's 
white  buckskins  gleaming  at  the  back  end 
of  the  enclosure,  while  the  majority  of  the 
roadsters  who  had  followed  Sir  John  to 
the  dingle  were  again  close  in  his  tracks 
through  a  line  of  gateways  far  on  the  left. 
"  In  the  ditch;  like  to  be  drownded,  may- 
be," he  added  in  a  matter-of-fact  way,  as 
a  pair  of  knees  were  all  he  could  distin- 
guish. 

"Let  him  bide;  he  ain't  wanted,"  said 
Jemmy  murderously,  reflecting  that  Jack 
had  proved  no  use  as  chaperon  to  Clara, 
and  losing  no  love  on  his  rival,  as  his 
memory  harked  back  to  Monday's  stirrup- 
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trick ;  but  in  a  few  strides  more  his  good- 
nature reinstated  his  charity,  and  beckon- 
ing to  Peter  Mell,  who  was  cantering  the 
young  one  a  few  yards  to  the  right  of  him, 
bade  him  go  to  the  assistance  of  Jack  Mar- 
shall in  the  next  field. 

The  fox  held  on  for  another  three  miles, 
of  pasture  for  the  most  part,  and  stiffer 
fencing  than  had  been  found  in  the  early 
part  of  the  run  ;  but  the  pace  became  more 
and  more  moderate,  as  the  hounds  hung 
at  every  fence,  though  they  came  to  no 
definite  check,  till  at  last,  as  they  came 
into  a  small  parish  cross-road,  they  threw 
up  their  heads  and  seemed  utterly  at  fault. 

"That's  what  broke  off  the  scent,"  said 
Captain  Starkey  to  Jemmy — after  Dan  had 
made  an  ineffectual  cast  forward,  then  one 
back,  and  was  as  a  last  chance  taking  a 
slow  wide  cast  all  round — pointing  to  a 
thick  cloud  from  the  north-east  that  had 
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gradually  worked  up  to  them  on  an  upper 
and  counter  current  of  air,  and  of  which 
the  first  few  heavy  drops  now  began  to 
fall,  and  the  cold  wind  to  blow  as  the 
hitherto  western  breeze  collapsed  under  the 
invasion  of  the  rival. 

"  All  up  for  the  day,  I  am  afraid,"  said 
the  Master,  as  the  rain  came  steadier  and 
faster, — not  a  winter  drizzle,  but  more  like 
a  summer  storm,  barring  the  temperature. 

"Give  it  up,  Dan,"  presently  said  Mr. 
Blake;  "we  can  do  no  more  in  this,  and 
have  had  a  fair  gallop." 

Ralph  and  Ruby,  at  the  first  intimation 
of  failure  and  withdrawal,  had  set  their 
heads  home  at  a  steady  trot,  with  a  seven- 
mile  ride  before  them. 

Peter  Mell  had  not  turned  up  in  the 
front  again  after  being  sent  back  to  the 
relief  of  Jack  Marshall  in  distress.  Having 
caught  the  horse  and  led  him  to  the  gen- 
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tleman,  who,  damp  and  slimy,  was  by  that 
time  making  his  way  to  meet  him,  he 
turned  the  young  one's  head  once  more  on 
to  the  line,  and  after  overhauling  some  six 
or  seven  of  the  tail,  came,  in  trying  to  hit  off 
a  slight  angle  towards  the  leaders,  a  terrific 
mucker  upon  a  turnip-heap  that  had  been 
veiled  by  a  blind  half-foliaged  bullfinch, 
and  rolling  over  and  over,  young  one  and 
all,  for  some  yards,  found  his  breastplate 
and  a  girth  burst  in  the  struggle,  suffici- 
ently to  put  him  hors  cle  combat  at  least  till 
the  remnants  of  the  tail  and  line  were  irre- 
trievably out  of  sight. 

So  Mr.  James  Blake  had  nothing  for  it 
but  to  do  the  courteous  and  escort  Miss 
Yane  in  his  own  person.  Nor  was  his 
happiness  improved  by  observing  that  she 
was  rapidly  becoming  damp  under  the 
falling  rain,  and  that  as  a  matter  of  mere 
courtesy  he    could    do   nothing   else  than 
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proffer  her  the  mackintosh  which,  from  a 
careful  study  of  the  barometer,  he  had 
taken  especial  care  to  bring  that  day  for 
his  own  preservation,  and  had  already 
bestowed  upon  his  own  shoulders.  There 
was  no  help  for  it,  and  Miss  Vane,  so  far 
from  declining,  as  Jemmy  had  fondly 
hoped,  accepted  the  loan  with  enipresse- 
ment, — tucking  herself  in  the  sleeves  and 
body,  expressing  herself  very  comfortable, 
and  so  pleased  with  her  ride, — had  no  ob- 
jection to  a  pull  from  Jemmy's  sherry- 
flask,  and  stood  with  equanimity  a  couple 
of  bright  flashes  of  lightning  and  peals  of 
thunder  that  varied  the  monotony  of  the 
ride  home. 

She  would  fain  have  launched  as  usual 
into  conversation,  but  Jemmy,  who  was 
too  occupied  with  buttoning  his  double- 
breasted  pink  as  much  as  possible  over 
his  chest,  and  in  trying  to  keep  the  water 
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from  trickling  down  his  neck,  implored  her 
to  look  where  she  was  going,  and  pleaded 
so  hard  that  the  storm  made  too  much 
noise  for  him  to  hear  even  himself  speak, 
that  she  was  fain  to  allow  him  a  respite, 
nor  take  all  the  advantage  of  the  ride  and 
late  return  which  she  had  hoped  to  reap 
for  herself. 

Jemmy  stood  upon  no  ceremony,  but 
rode  straight  into  the  stable-yard  with  his 
charge,  so  as  to  get  under  shelter  as  soon 
as  possible. 

Then  he  piloted  Miss  Yane  through  the 
kitchen-passages,  and  cut  short  her  inter- 
rogatories as  to  the  whereabouts  of  this 
and  that,  and  her  wish  to  inspect  at  once 
the  kitchen-range,  by  pointing  out  that  he, 
if  not  she,  was  soaking  to  the  skin,  and 
that  perhaps  they  both  ran  a  fair  risk  of 
lumbago,  Jemmy's  especial  bugbear. 

"  Are   you   very   wet,    Jemmy  ?"    said 

VOL.  II.  E 
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Georgie  solicitously,  as  she  left  her  lunch 
and  met  him  outside  the  dining-room  door, 
where,  having  packed  Miss  Yane  upstairs 
in  charge  of  Lady  Mary's  maid,  he  was 
endeavourino;  to  drag  his  boots  off  before 
the  hall-fire. 

"  Yes,  rather  moist ;  send  me  up  a 
glass  of  hot  grog,  pretty  stiff,  and  lump  of 
sugar,  will  you,  and  ask  if  Miss  Vane  will 
have  some.  See  that  some  lunch  is  kept 
hot  for  us,  like  a  good  child." 

"Yes,  I  will.  How  came  you  so 
drenched  ?  Why  did  not  you  take  a  mack- 
intosh ?  Even  I  could  have  told  you  it  was 
going  to  pour :  the  glass  is  falling  almost 
to  ' stormy.'" 

u  I  did,"  grunted  Jemmy,  as  the  boot- 
jack at  last  got  a  bite  on  the  greasy  heel  of 
his  boot,  and  he  tugged  it  off  with  a  groan, 
"  I  lent.it  to  Clara  Yane  as  we  came  home. 
See  about  the  grog,  do,  my  child." 
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"  0  !"  said  Georgie,  and  no  more,  as  she 
went  back  into  the  dining-room  and  mixed 
Jemmy's  tumbler  with,  her  own  hands,  sent 
it  up,  and  then  sat  down  to  apply  herself 
to  her  lunch,  with  appetite  suddenly  van- 
ished. Then,  in  a  few  seconds,  half  ashamed 
of  herself,  she  left  her  plate  untastecl,  and 
ordered  a  cup  of  tea  with  a  spoonful  of 
brandy  in  it,  for  Miss  Vane,  and  went 
upstairs  to  see  in  person  after  the  comfort 
of  her  cousin's  guest. 


of 
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CHAPTER  III. 

THROUGH  THE  MILL. 

The  days  of  November  passed  short  and 
sweet  to  Mr.  Blake  in  the  Old  Vale  House. 
So  far  as  the  hounds  and  county  had  been 
concerned,  matters  had  shown  themselves 
couleur  cle  rose.     Never,  in  the  memory  of 
the  indefinite   "  oldest  inhabitant"   of  the 
Old   Yale,   had    foxes    been    so   game   or 
hounds  so  fast  for  weeks  in  succession,  as 
during  the  autumn  of  Mr.  Blake's  dynasty. 
The   good   reputation    of  the   pack   made 
itself  felt  beneficially  upon  the  locality  in 
general,  in  more  ways  than  one.     Hunting- 
men  on  the  move  for  winter-quarters,  how- 
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ever  sceptical  of  the  puffing  mendacities  of 
letter -writers  to  the  sporting  -  papers,  de- 
scribing, as  they  usually  do,  five-mile  ring 
•canters  as  ten-mile  straight-on-end  gallops, 
•enlarging  runlets  to  rivers,  ditches  to 
^dykes,  and  interpreting  lines  of  gateways 
as  a  stiff  timber  country,  could  not  quite 
shut  their  eyes  and  ears  to  the  flying  re- 
ports that  reached  the  outer  world,  as  the 
days  grew  darker  and  shorter,  of  the  won- 
drous run  of  luck — or  good  management, 
be  it  as  it  may — that  the  Old- Yale  country 
was  enjoying.  M  Cavendish,"  the  hunting- 
critic  of  the  Gentleman  s  Sporting-Chronicle ' 
had  been  down  to  see  the  hounds  and  the 
country ;  and  though  Jemmy  in  his  sim- 
plicity had  not  taken  out  his  cheque-book 
to  secure  laudatory  "  bonneting"  by  a 
judicious  douceur,  yet  his  hospitable  good- 
humour  and  liberal  provision  of  a  couple 
of  safe    "  mounts,"    with    Peter    Mell   as 
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esquire  to  the  cockney,  to  open  gates  and 
pilot  him  from  point  to  point  of  the  run, 
so  won  the  reviewer's  heart  that,  without 
descending  to  fulsome  adulation,  he  con- 
descended to  tell  the  truth,  and  at  least  do 
justice  to  the  merits  and  menage  of  the 
establishment  in  the  Old  Vale. 

Nor  was  the  M.F.H.  the  only  individual 
gratified  by  the  popularity  of  the  Old  Vale 
Hunt ;  in  fact,  when  rough -riding  Ox- 
onians began  to  come  their  thirty  miles 
by  rail  to  his  covers,  and  numbers  of  sub- 
alterns sought  to  lead  instead  of  being  led 
by  the  hounds,  there  were  times  when  Mr. 
Blake's  heart  grew  sore  and  his  sympathies 
were  stung  as  he  saw  his  pets  overriden 
at  each  check  and  pressed  beyond  the  scent 
by  the  shoal  of  jealous  ones  who  rode  far 
more  from  emulation  of  each  other  than 
love  of  seeing  hounds  hunt.  But  on  the 
whole,  the  Master's  vanity  was  tickled  as 
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his  prestige  advanced,  and  the  surrounding 
populace  grew  gay  at  the  prospect  of  har- 
vest. The  principal  inns  of  Ashton  were 
crowded,  stabling  at  a  premium,  the  old 
Crown  and  Sceptre  of  Creswick  charmed 
out  of  its  antique  propriety  by  an  influx  of 
blood  and  fashion.  Butchers,  bakers,  and 
corn-chandlers  felt  the  benefit  of  increased 
demand  for  supply ;  farmers  found  a  handy 
market  for  blood-like  young  ones,  well 
shown  off  in  the  field ;  Mavis  the  saddler 
and  Halford  the  vet.  drove  a  brisk  trade; 
and  old  Laurence,  the  local  dealer  and 
breaker,  began  seriously  to  think  of  taking 
a  lease  of  larger  premises. 

Gaieties  were  rapidly  on  the  increase ; 
the  Ashton  town-hall  had  been  taken  for  a 
grand  performance  of  private  theatricals ; 
mammas  with  a  heavy  stock  of  daughters 
on  hand  looked  forward  to  happy  settle- 
ments,   and    deliverance    from    anxieties, 
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when  they  heard  that  a  bachelor -ball  was 
to  be  added  to  the  annual  Christmas  fes- 
tivities of  the  Hunt-ball,  that  the  Master 
himself  was  going  to  do  his  duty  with  a 
similar  entertainment  at  the  Vale  House; 
that  Lady  Kenilworth,  who  since  old  Lord 
Kenilworth  had  lost  that  "  cracker"  over 
Thormanby's  Derby  and  had  cut  down  so 
much  timber  to  square  matters  at  Tatter- 
sail's,  had  lived  much  in  seclusion,  was 
coming  again  out  of  her  shell  and  intend- 
ing  to  give  a  dance  at  Christmas  in  honour 
of  the  eldest  girl — the  Lady  Evelyn  Kensil 
— whose  seventeenth  birthday  had  flown  in 
midsummer,  and  who  now  pleaded  to  be 
licensed  as  formally  "  out." 

And  not  least  among  the  many  more 
or  less  eligibles  of  the  Old  Yale  sought  for 
on  most  occasions,  a  godsend  to  mothers 
from  his  apparently  unfettered,  unattached 
state,    a  valuable   commodity   among   the 
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male  population  on  account  of  his  easy- 
going temper,  facility  for  whist,  social  din- 
ners and  sound  wine,  stood  our  Master 
himself.  Not  a  dinner-party  within  any 
accessible  radius  was  complete  without  him; 
beyond  eight  miles  his  bed  was  usually 
offered  hhn  in  addition;  and  every  married 
and  daughtered  landowner  whose  covers 
had  ever  been  known  to  produce  a  fox, 
bred  or  bagged,  pleaded  for  the  honour  of 
Mr.  Blake's  company  at  breakfast,  with 
dinner  and  bed  proffered  according  to 
circumstances,  whenever  it  should  be  con- 
venient to  him  to  draw  in  that  direction. 

Mr.  Blake  felt  rather  overdone  with  all 
this  hospitality  ;  he  enjoyed  his  rubber 
and  his  dinner,  but  was  still,  with  the  ex- 
ception of  the  friends  whom  he  found  at 
the  Maule,  as  much  a  misogynist  as  ever. 
He  liked  his  forty  winks  after  dinner, 
whenever  he  could  afford  them,   and  en- 
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joyed  a  good  bowlful  of  tea — a  substantial 
breakfast-cup,  at  the  least — not  the  scald- 
ing thimblefuls  usually  purveyed  by  the 
hostess  after  dinner,  but  a  drain  to  soothe 
his  digestion  and  thirst,  no  lack  of  cream, 
and  no  defilement  of  sugar — for  the  latter 
commodity  Mr.  James  Blake  studiously 
eschewed,  as  representing  an  extra  fourteen 
pounds  in  the  saddle,  if  indulged  in  for 
three  months. 

Such  minor  luxuries  as  these  Jemmy 
could  enjoy  in  places  where  he  felt  at 
home,  and  could  dispense  with  on  emer- 
gency, when  society  was  agreeable,  or  the 
call  for  the  sacrifice  not  too  frequent.  But 
at  too  many  houses  of  new  acquaintance 
strange  faces  and  artificial  spirits  put  him 
on  his  best  behaviour,  with  rigid  respect  for 
etiquette  and  decorum ;  showy  yet  badly- 
cooked,  badly-served  dinners  damped  and 
disappointed  his  appetite — inefficient  wait- 
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ing,  especially  in  the  thirsty  delay  for  the 
first  glass  of  sherry,  or  dawdling  with  ve- 
getables while  his  meat  was  getting  cold, 
tried  his  patience ;  bad  and  nndrinkable 
wine  worried  his  stomach ;  indifferent  music 
in  the  evening  bullied  his  nerves  and  tor- 
tured his  digestion. 

Of  late  he  had  learnt,  forewarned,  fore- 
armed, to  plead  preengagements,  at  least 
on  mere  hunting-days,  when  invited  by  any 
host  of  whose  first  hospitality  he  enter- 
tained unpleasant  reminiscences,  and  to 
sneak  off  instantaneously  to  the  Maule  for 
shelter  and  to  appease  the  white  lie  to  his 
conscience. 

He  had  just  come  in  from  a  couple  of 
capital  early  gallops  that  had  accounted 
satisfactorily  for  a  brace  of  foxes,  and  was 
enjoying  a  cabana  in  his  den,  when  the 
second  delivery  brought  him  his  London 
papers  and  the  following  letter : 
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Merton  Coll,  Oxford,  Dec.  1. 

"  Dear  Jemmy, — Our  grinds  came  off 
last  "week ;  Ralph  won  the  Welter  race 
on  Baronet,  and  I  won  the  hack  race  on 
a  little  horse  of  Symonds's,  but  rode  very 
badly  in  a  four-pound  saddle.  I  won't  try 
that  sort  of  thing  again  just  yet.  I  can't 
sit  strong  in  one. 

"  I  rode  Gamecock  in  the  open  race, 
and  was  first  into  the  winning  field ;  but 
Meriel,  of  Christchurch,  on  a  new  horse, 
Mayfaii\  beat  me  easily  in  the  run  in — the 
brute  wouldn't  try  at  the  last. 

"Now,  the  Christchurch  grinds  come 
off  next  Saturday,  and  I  want  something 
to  run  for  the  open  race  there ;  it  will  be 
worth  a  good  forty  quid.  Gamecock  is  no 
use  when  it  comes  to  racing,  and  I  don't 
want  to  spoil  Lady  by  teaching  her  to  rush, 
she  does  it  too  much  already.  The  men 
up  here  have  a  very  strong  lot  of  horses 
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this  Term,  so  Ralph  says,  who  has  known 
other  seasons.  Mayfair  won  two  hunters 
races  somewhere  in  the  spring,  and  is  really 
good  form.  Baronet  has  to  carry  141bs. 
extra  in  all  races,  for  having  won  100  sovs. 
at  Aylesbury ;  and  I  do  not  see  what  is  to 
beat  the  c  house'  horses  in  this  open  race, 
even  allowing  that  some  of  their  best  will 
be  drawn  away  for  their  close  races. 

"  Ralph's  new  chestnuts  are  not  broken 
enough  to  be  safe  over  a  country,  though 
they  will  make  clinkers  in  time.  What  I 
want  is  that  young  brown  horse  of  yours  for 
the  Christchurch  race.  The  conditions  are 
list.  71bs.  each,  for  horses  the  property  of 
members  of  the  University  (no  stipulation 
as  to  past  or  present,  but  to  be  ridden  by 
undergraduates)  ;  your  horse  therefore  can 
run.  Let  me  nominate  and  ride  him.  The 
course  is  a  very  safe  one,  Ralph  and  I  rode 
over  to  it  with  Meriel  yesterday,  and  looked 
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about  it.  You  will  be  able  to  see  what  the 
brown  horse  is  really  worth,  by  a  line  with 
Mayfair  and  Baronet ;  Ralph  will  race  him 
at  12st.  71bs.  for  the  sake  of  the  line  if 
you  want  it.  Do  lend  him  me.  It  is  a 
private  race,  so  handicappers  will  know 
nothing,  and  you  will  carry  no  future  pe- 
nalties, as  it  is  not  so  much  as  50  sovs.  ; 
nor  is  it  open. 
"  In  haste. 

"  Your  affectionate  cousin, 

"  C.  R.  Blake." 

"  Saturday,"  thought  Jemmy;  "not  a 
hunting-day.  I  might  go  down  myself  and 
see  the  grinds;  but  the  young  one  is  in 
no  condition — can't  run  as  he  is.  See  what 
Peter  says;"  and  he  went  down  to  the 
stables. 

"  Peter,  the  young  horse  by  King  Tom, 
seems  pretty  handy  now;  went  very  well 
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last  week.  How  is  he  for  condition ;  do 
you  think  he  could  do  a  chase  this  week  ?" 

"  Chase,  master  ?  No,  surely.  He's  too 
big ;  leastways,  to  win ;  might  be  handy  for 
an  airin'  or  so,"  he  continued,  estimating 
his  master's  turf  probity  by  his  own,  as 
learnt  in  the  professional  school  of  racing. 

"  I  don't  want  to  air  him,  Peter  ;  that's 
not  in  my  line.  I  want  him  to  win  if  he 
can,  and  to  try,  if  it  will  not  do  him  harm. 
He  will  have  no  very  great  company  to 
meet — a  sort  of  close  hunters'  race.  No- 
thing beyond  a  lOst.  71bs.  small  handicap 
form  for  him  to  beat.     Can  he  do  that  ?" 

"Where  be  it,  master?"  interrogated 
Peter,  thinking  of  the  hunters'  race  at 
Chertsey  that  week,  and  remembering  that 
if  that  were  the  venture  he  knew  at  least 
two  of  Ellis's  in  it  that  were  not  going  to 
put  their  best  foot  foremost  for  some  time 
to  come,  and  would  then  be  out  of  the  way 
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of  the  winning-post,  and  so  simplify  mat- 
ters. 

"  You  won't  find  it  in  Bell  or  the 
Calendar ;  it  is  a  college-race  down  at  Ox- 
ford, and  about  the  same  form  as  the  Ayles- 
bury race.  This  is  Monday ;  gallop  him 
for  the  next  three  days,  and  I'll  send  him 
down  on  Friday.  We  can't  do  more  than 
try.  Could  you  put  him  and  the  young 
Ethelbert  together  on  Thursday  ?" 

"He's  fittest  of  the  two,  sir,  but  he  ain't 
the  class,  I  think,  that  the  brown  'oss  is, 
though  he  could  win  a  niceish  handicap 
some  day,  if  you've  a  mind.  Maybe  the 
brown  'oss  can  win  where  you  says  it  is,  if 
the  fencin'  is  big  and  the  pace  steady.  If 
we  be  to  put  the  two  together,  it  should 
be  at  21  pound,  or  I'm  a  coper." 

"  Very  well,  you  shall  ride  the  Ethel- 
bert and  Mr.  Ruby  shall  have  the  brown. 
I  have  got  plenty  of  weights  and  cloths ; 
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they  shall  run  at  12  stone  and  lOst.  7lbs. 
T  shall  have  a  note  ready  for  you  presently 
to  send  to  Sir  John,  to  get  leave  to  cut 
some  barrow-loads  of  gorse  on  Ashton  Com- 
mon. We  mil  see  about  putting  up  fences 
lo-morrow  morning ;  a  regular  training- 
ground  will  not  come  amiss  if  both  these 
young  ones  turn  up  trumps." 

And  the  Master  went  back  to  his  den, 
to  concoct  the  note  to  Sir  John  and  to 
;send  a  favourable  reply  to  Ruby's  request. 

"  He  must  have  a  name,  my  dear  boy," 
the  letter  concluded ;  "  enter  him  as  l  Lord 
of  the  Valley,'  since  he  is  the  hope  of  the  Old 
Vale  ;  he  is  by  King  Tom  out  of  Baroness. 
Also,  you  may  as  well,  to  make  sure  of  a 
mount,  enter  the  young  Ethelbert  horse 
with  the  queer  knees ;  he  is  in  better  con- 
dition than  the  other,  though  not  such  a 
good  one,  when  both  are  fit.  He  ran  on 
the  flat  as  Tomfool,  so  you  must  keep  the 
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proper  name.  If  Ralph  by  any  means  can 
come  down  to  12  stone  and  likes  him  better 
than  Baronet,  he  can  have  him  as  a  second 
string,  Tibs,  overweight.  Meantime,  come 
here  on  Thursday  afternoon,  get  Ralph  to 
bring  Baronet  also  to  carry  12  stone,  and 
we'll  put  the  lot  through  the  mill." 

And  Mr.  James  Blake  concluded  with  a 
flowery  sketch  of  his  own  day's  sport. 

Peter  and  his  master,  as  overseers  to 
the  gardener  and  a  brace  of  labourers,  em- 
ployed Tuesday  in  laying  out  a  very  fair 
trial-course  in  the  figure  of  8,  about  a  thou- 
sand vards  in  total  length  of  the  diagram, 
and  a  mile  and  a  half  in  circuit.  To  go 
twice  over  this  would  be  a  good  testing 
gallop ;  all  grass,  no  water  and  no  plough. 

Ralph — though  by  no  means  nattered 
that  his  cousin  had  so  estimated  Baronet's 
form  as  to  leave  it  an  open  question  whe- 
ther a  four-vear-old  like  the  Ethelbert  might 
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not  be  a  better  mount,  even  with  the  ad- 
vantage of  a  stone — brought  Baronet  clown 
by  Thursday's  rail,  .to  take  his  proposed 
part  in  the  impending  trial.  The  jockeys, 
peeling  to  their  shirt- sleeves,  scaled  in 
Jemmy's  den ;  Ralph,  who  had  done  no 
wasting,  41bs.  overweight,  and  they  pro- 
ceeded to  saddle  and  take  a  preliminary 
canter  in  the  park. 

Peter  Mell's  science  alone  was  worth 
more  than  Tibs,  over  his  adversaries,  let 
alone  the  fact  that  his  horse  carried  lOst. 
7lbs.  only,  and  was  in  the  better  condition 
of  the  three. 

Ralph,  for  the  sake  of  the  stain  in  Baro- 
net's pedigree,  which  told  upon  his  speed 
in  a  run  in  after  a  slow  race,  made  the  run- 
ning hot,  thinking  to  force  the  pace  too 
strong  for  the  stamina  of  four-year-olds  ; 
but  the  terrific  stride  of  Lord  of  the  Valley, 
and  the  immense  stretch  of  ground  which 
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he  covered  at  each  fence,  kept  him  at  little 
more  than  a  strong  canter,  close  in  the 
track  of  Baronet  going  his  best;  and  though 
weight  and  want  of  condition  showed  a  tale 
upon  him  as  he  came  round  the  loop  for 
the  last  time,  he  was  able  to  answer  to 
Ruby's  call  and  go  to  Baronet's  girths  at 
an  increased  pace,  half  a  mile  from  home. 
The  cousins  raced  neck-and-neck  for  the 
next  500  yards,  when  Peter  closed  with 
them,  and  the  two  thoroughbreds  then,  to 
Ralph's  disgust,  came  clean  away  from  Ba- 
ronet, who  did  his  best,  but  was  quite  out 
of  it  for  speed.  Ruby  was  of  course  no 
match  for  Peter  at  handling  a  finish,  and 
the  Tomfool,  served  by  weight  and  jockey- 
ship,  shot  out  in  the  last  dozen  strides,  and 
won  cleverly  by  a  length,  Baronet  thirty 
lengths  to  the  bad. 

"  Not  bad  that  for  young  uns,  and  half 
trained,   eh,  Ralph?"   said  Jemmy,  as   he 
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cantered  up  on  Bellboro.  "  It  seems  almost 
a  pity  to  put  nags  through  the  mill  so 
short  a  time  before  a  race,  but  really  they 
haven't  had  much  punishment,  if  any,  and 
they  are  so  short  of  work,  that  every  gallop 
does  them  good." 

"  Good  form,"  said  Ralph ;  "they  can 
improve  a  stone  or  two  upon  that  and 
more.  Baronet  isn't  quite  fit  either,  but 
he  is  nearer  than  either  of  them.  I'll  ride 
Peter's  mount  on  Saturday,  if  you  don't 
mind,  and  we  will  win  who  can ;  though  I 
don't  see  how  we  are  to  beat  Ruby  when  we 
come  to  a  stone  and  a  half  worse  terms." 

"  You've  got  a  good  thing  there  by 
next  month,  master,  if  ye  don't  spile  it," 
said  Peter  Mell,  as  he  held  Jemmy's  horse 
in  the  stable-yard.  "Show  him  up  a  bit 
in  a  hunters'  race,  and  get  him  in  the 
Liverpool  at  10  stone,  and  it's  money  made, 
sure-ly;"    and   Peter   smacked   his  lips  in 
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prospect  of  a  robbery  and  long  odds 
against  an  unknown  animal. 

But  Jemmy  had  a  more  immediate  am- 
bition. 

"  Hand  us  the  Calendar"  he  said  to 
Ralph,  as  they  reached  the  library.  "  En- 
tries close  to-day,  by  jingo  !  we'll  telegraph 
at  once  to  "Weatherby's ;"  and  ringing  the 
bell  for  a  groom  to  be  ready  to  ride  at 
once  to  the  railway,  concocted  a  telegram 
under  Ralph  and  Ruby's  auspices,  entering 
Lord  of  the  Valley,  4  years,  by  King  Tom 
out  of  Baroness,  and  Tomfool,  each  for  the 
Hunt  Plate  and  Croydon  Cup  of  the  forth- 
coming meeting  on  the  20th  instant;  and 
Tomfool,  in  addition,  for  the  open  handicap 
on  the  second  day. 


CHAPTER  IV. 

LAYIXG  SIEGE. 

Matters  had  gone  steadily  and  quietly  at 
the  Maule  for  the  last  three  weeks.  Georgie 
and  Lady  Mary's  routine  consisted  of  or- 
derly drives,  casual  calls,  and  occasional 
small  social  dinner-parties,  organised  espe- 
cially when  Jemmy  happened  to  be  running 
down  for  a  day,  and  to  be  available  to  per- 
form the  ceremonial  for  gentlemen. 

The  only  anomalous  feature  that  pre- 
sented itself  to  a  critical  observer  was  the 
frequent  sojourn  of  Algernon  Paget  at  the 
"VVroughton  rectory ;  his  friendship  for  his 
brother-in-law  seemed  to  have  developed  to 
an  intensity  during  the  fall  of  the  leaf,  and 
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hard  rider  though  he  professed  himself  to- 
be,  a  patron  of  grass  and  abjurer  of  cramped 
countries,  he  had  lately  discovered  that  the 
agricultural  districts  of  Orleton  could  show* 
as  good  sport  in  their  way  as  the  pastures 
of  the  Yale ;  and  extra  distant  though  they 
were  from  the  rectory,  no  meets  seemed  to 
suit  his  taste  better  than  those  of  each 
Saturday.  He  now  kept  a  horse  exclusively 
at  the  rectory  for  the  patronage  of  the 
Orleton  Hunt,  and  thus  securing  a  fourth 
day  to  the  week,  found  his  sport  on  the 
Saturday  a  convenient  excuse  for  staying* 
over  the  Sunday. 

Diligently  he  attended  church  on  the 
Sabbath,  and  inasmuch  as  the  chancel-seats 
wrere  generally  crowded  with  the  quiverful 
from  the  rectory,  he  had  gladly  on  the  first 
Sunday  accepted  Lady  Mary's  good-natured 
signal  that  he  would  find  space  in  the 
Maule  pew,   and  had   summoned   courage 
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after  service  to  crave  leave  to  occupy  the 
same  quarters  on  similar  occasions,  so  long 
as  the  Maule  household  was  thus  limited  in 
numbers. 

He  had  generally  found  excuse  to  look 
in  upon  Lady  Mary  during  the  Sunday 
afternoon,  or  take  a  social  cup  of  tea,  to 
his  own  abhorrence  and  ruin  of  digestion, 
as  a  stop-gap  between  afternoon  church  and 
late  dinner;  and  on  the  last  Sunday  of  all, 
by  a  wonderful  stroke  of  diplomacy,  he 
had  succeeded  in  getting  himself  invited 
off-hand  to  the  Maule  Sunday  dinner,  on 
the  plea  that  the  rector  was  detained  by  an 
extra  evening  service  till  a  nine-o'clock 
supper,  which  was  too  late  for  the  regime 
of  a  man  of  Mr.  Paget's  regular  habits. 

Somehow  these  Saturday  outings  of  this 
gentleman's  had  seldom  or  never  clashed 
with  Jemmy  Blake's  impromptu  visits. 
Paget    kept    himself  well    au  fait  as    to 
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Jemmy's  whereabouts,  and  knew  within 
ten  minutes  if  he  had  driven  on  a  Satur- 
day past  the  rectory  on  his  way  from  the 
station  to  the  Maule,  Not  that  he  for  one 
instant  feared  or  suspected  him  as  a  rival, 
but  he  could  not  but  feel  himself  at  times 
held  in  check  and  unlionised  by  Jemmy's 
dry  yet  easy-going  style  of  conversation, 
and  reminiscences  of  the  AVarrener  fiasco 
made  him  feel  small  in  Georgie's  eyes  if 
the  subject  turned  on  horseflesh.  On  the 
whole,  circumstances  had  flown  auspiciously, 
according  to  Mr.  Paget's  own  views,  during 
his  sojourn  at  the  rectory.  He  had  begun 
a  siege  in  earnest,  and  to  all  appearances 
the  approaches  were  by  no  means  so  for- 
midable as  he  had  at  first  anticipated ;  his 
first  lodgment  had  been  simply  and  easily 
effected,  and  he  stood  now  upon  social  if 
not  distinctly  intimate  terms  with  the  Maule 
family.     Mr.  Paget  was  always  reputed  an 
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agreeable  man  in  ladies'  society.  He  had 
plenty  of  conventional  savoir-faire,  facility 
for  conversation,  aptitude  fori jpolitesse  with- 
out being  ever  guilty  of  glaring  or  fulsome 
compliments ;  could  sing  without  destroy- 
ing the  digestions  of  his  audience  a  la  Jack 
Marshall ;  was  an  unexceptionable  performer 
in  a  ballroom  ;  and  could  crown  his  accom- 
plishments with  a  decidedly  presentable 
personnel,  standing  a  little  over  five  feet  ten 
inches  in  his  stockings,  well  made  and  well 
proportioned,  invariably  bien  chausse  and 
Men  gante,  and  on  the  whole  an  ornament 
to  the  art  of  his  tailor  and  bootmaker. 

The  ladies  would,  as  a  rule,  remark  him 
as  a  handsome  man,  and  admire  his  regular 
features,  clear  complexion,  well -trimmed 
flaxen  moustache  and  whiskers.  His  ene- 
mies among  mankind,  and  of  course  lie  had 
some,  would  style  him  waxen-faced,  arti- 
ficial, a  tailors   "dummy;"  but  though  a 
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human  being  can  by  strenuous  exertion 
and  unselfishness  get  to  be  acknowledged 
as  "useful"  by  the  world  at  large,  who 
ever  heard  of  that  individual  who  was  can- 
didly  owned  "  ornamental"  by  both  sexes  ? 

But  even  if  certain  sections  of  humanity 
were  not  fully  satisfied  with  Mr.  Algernon 
Paget,  none  could  deny  that  he  was  ever 
thoroughly  pleased  with  himself. 

And  never  was  he  happier  with  himself 
and  his  savoir-faire,  than  when  on  the  Satur- 
day succeeding  the  "  trial"  at  the  Yale  House 
he  pulled  up  at  the  Maule  gates  on  his 
return  from  a  most  indolent  standstill  day 
with  the  Orleton  hounds,  and  entered  into 
conversation  with  Lady  Mary  and  Georgie, 
who  had  at  that  moment  pulled  up  in 
the  britzka  while  the  lodge-woman  removed 
obstacles. 

Greeting,  gossip,  and  compliments  check- 
ed progress  for   some  few  minutes,   Paget 
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flushing  the  conversation  boldly  whenever 
it  tended  to  hang  fire,  and  in  no  way  dis- 
posed to  break  off  the  interview  until  he 
had  sifted  every  device  to  get  himself  in- 
vited to  o-p.m.  tea,  a  poison  which,  on  any 
other  pretence,  he  would  not  have  swal- 
lowed or  even  countenanced  at  any  price. 

Patience  earned  its  own  reward,  and 
joyfully  Paget  closed  with  the  offer  when 
it  came.  Leaving  his  hunter  in  charge  of 
a  groom,  he  sat  patiently  in  the  falling  twi- 
light, while  the  ladies  deposited  grebe  hats 
and  sealskins  upstairs,  then  came  to  rejoin 
him  in  the  library. 

Studiously,  like  a  tame  cat,  he  handed 
tea-cups,  stirred  the  fire,  and  made  himself 
generally  useful.  When  propriety  could  no 
longer  countenance  his  delay  and  the  rec- 
tory dinner-hour  was  fast  falling  due,  he 
.  rose  to  bid  his  adieux,  and  pricked  up  his 
ears,  as  he  fished  for  his  whip  and  gloves 
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in  the  hall,  to  hear  Lady  Mary  say  to  her 
charge  : 

"  You  must  go  alone  to  lunch  with  the 
Kenilworths  on  Monday,  my  dear ;  I  forgot 
I  had  invited  old  Mrs.  Curzon  that  very 
day  on  her  way  from  the  Lakes.  She  stays 
with  us  till  Thursday ;  I  must  be  at  home 
to  receive  her.  Make  my  excuses.  Had 
jou  not  better  ride  ?  The  exercise  is  bet- 
ter than  a  cold  drive." 

Paget  could  not  find  a  plea  to  hang  on 
longer  to  hear  Georgies  reply;  but  taking 
the  offchance  of  her  acquiescence  in  the 
plan,  climbed  into  his  saddle,  and  laid  his 
plans  accordingly  as  he  jogged  home. 

'  The  blood  bay  that  did  weekly  duty  for 
him  in  the  Orleton  ploughs  had  seen  but 
little  service  that  Saturday,  and  it  was  no 
anomaly,  so  far  as  stable  dealings  were  con- 
cerned, to  field  him  out  again  on  the  Mon- 
day  for   old  Colonel  Wickham's  harriers, 
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who,  as  luck  would  have  it,  were  to  meet 
at  the  Cross-keys,  six  miles  on  the  road  to 
Lord  Kenilworth's  seat.  The  only  curiosity 
which  opened  the  eyes  of  the  rector  and 
stud-groom  equally  was,  that  a  professed 
sportsman  like  Algernon  Paget  should  pre- 
fer a  pottering  day  with  a  currant-jelly 
pack  to  the  allurements  of  Keston  Gorse  on 
that  same  day,  the  crack  meet  of  the  whole 
Yale  country.  Whatever  may  have  been 
their  suspicions  as  to  Paget's  failing  nerve 
and  energy,  they  had  none  of  the  real  mo- 
tive and  cause  of  action,  as  that  gentleman 
trotted  off  rather  late,  about  10  a.m.,  to 
seek  the  currant-jellies. 

It  was  not  his  policy  to  waylay  Miss 
Warren  on  her  journey  out ;  time  would 
then  be  short  with  her,  converse  at  a  dis- 
count, and  his  own  excuse  for  being  in  the 
path  at  best  but  a  lame  one.  He  might  as 
well   kill   two  birds  with  one  stone,   and 
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enjoy  a  morning  canter  over  easy  country 
before  proceeding  to  majora  negotia. 

So  lie  struck  off,  and  found  the  harriers 
winding  vaguely  after  a  matutinal  puss, 
enjoyed  his  canter  and  his  lunch,  and  was 
thoroughly  pleased  with  himself  and  his 
diplomacy,  till,  about  2.30  p.m.,  to  his  utter 
dismay,  his  two-hundred-guinea  mount  put 
his  foot  in  a  rabbit-hole  on  Bell  Down,  and 
came  down  a  burster,  soiling  Mr.  Pagefs 
shoulders,  and  unmistakably  ricking  his 
own.  There  was  no  error  about  it:  the 
blood  bay  grew  lamer  and  lamer  at  the 
shoulder-joint  during  the  next  half-hour; 
and  making  the  best  of  a  bad  job,  Paget, 
while  he  cursed  his  fall  and  his  luck,  dis- 
mounted, and  led  his  horse  from  the  rest 
of  the  field  in  the  direction  of  the  Orleton 
main-road,  along  which  Miss  Warren  must 
pass  on  her  return. 

He   sat  him  down  on  the  fifth    mile- 
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stone  and  converted  two  first-rate  cabanas 
to  cinders,  and  yet  the  vista  of  the  road 
was  a  dead  blank ;  then,  as  at  last  he  rose 
to  re-tighten  his  girths,  and,  at  the  risk  of 
ruining  Musician  for  life,  to  remount  and 
ride  in  the  direction  of  the  expected  visita- 
tion, a  habit  fluttered  round  the  corner  of 
the  hedgerow,  and  Miss  Warren  in  the 
distance  was  cantering  down  the  turf- bor- 
der that  fringed  the  macadamisation. 

Slowly  and  with  nonchalance  Paget  led 
his  disabled  steed  on  in  the  direction  of 
Orleton,  holding  his  hat  in  his  hand,  and, 
forearmed  with  a  pocket-comb,  from  behind 
the  shelter  of  the  saddle  sedulously  combing 
out  his  whiskers  and  hair  ere  he  should 
come  under  closer  inspection. 

With  admirable  surprise  he  turned 
round  as  the  horse-hoofs  rattled  up  to  him, 
and  greeted  Miss  Warren  with  no  less  show 
of  astonishment  than  empressement 
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"How  strange  to  meet  you  here,  Miss 
Warren  !  Have  you  been  out  looking  for 
the  Colonel's  hounds?  I  have  just  left 
them  the  other  side  of  Bell  Down." 

"  0  no,  Mr.  Paget,  I  never  hunt.  Papa 
doesn't  approve  of  it.  I  have  only  been 
out  for  lunch  at  Lord  Kenilworth's." 

"  Really !"  in  great  surprise. 

"Yes;  and  how  came  you  in  this 
country  to-day  ?  I  thought  you  would  be 
sure  to  have  gone  to  Keston  Gorse ;  Jemmy 
says  it  is  the  best  meet  that  he  knows  any- 
where, a  sure  find,  and  no  cover  within 
miles." 

"  Well,  it  was  a  bit  of  chance.  I 
thought  last  night  was  such  a  stormy  one 
that  foxes  might  have  left  small  shelter 
like  that  for  high  woods,  and  it  would  have 
been  a  sell  to  draw  it  blank;  so  I  stayed 
here  for  a  canter  with  Colonel  Wickham 
instead ;  and  I  am  sure  I  have  no  cause  to 
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regret  it,  have  I?"  he  added,  looking  very 
tenderly  up  at  the  young  lady,  and  modu- 
lating his  voice,  as  he  judged,  to  an  ex- 
quisite pathos. 

"  I  don't  know,"  said  Georgie  simply ; 
u  you  see,  you  haven't  said  what  sort  of  a 
day  you  have  had.  I  suppose  it  has  been 
a  ^ood  one.  I  see  vou  have  had  a  fall,'' 
she  added,  as  she  scanned  Pagefs  muddy 
shoulders. 

"  Got  tripped  in  a  rabbit-hole,  and  I 
have  lamed  my  horse,  and  rather  shaken 
myself  too,"  he  added  mendaciously,  hoping 
to  enlist  her  sympathies. 

"  I  am  so  sorry  for  you  !"  and  Paget 
felt  felicitated.  "You  are  always  having 
these  unlucky  falls  !"  she  added  in  com- 
miseration, and  Paget  winced  and  blushed 
in  reminiscence  of  Warrener  and  the 
Close  at  the  Maule.  "  Poor  horse,  it 
goes  very  lame  indeed!"   continued  Geor- 
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gie,  reaching  out  her  hand  to  stroke  its 
ears. 

"I  wish  I'd  broke  my  collar-bone,  by 
jingo,"  thought  Paget;  "it  mends  easy, 
and  I'd  have  stayed  at  the  rectory  till  I 
was  sound ;  perhaps  she  would  have  patted 
me  then,  instead  of  this  clumsy  brute." 

a  I  feel  ail  the  better  for  your  kind 
sympathy,  Miss  Warren,"  said  Algernon, 
taking  off  his  beaver  with  studied  effect. 

" Where  are  the  harrier-kennels?"  said 
Georgie,  thinking  to  start  a  line  of  conver- 
sation that  would  suit  Mr.  Paget's  sporting 
proclivities. 

"  I  don't  know  ;  they  are  not  by  the 
Colonel's  own  house ;  somewhere  by  Bell 
Down,  I  think,  where  we  have  been  to- 
day;" then,  trying  to  bring  the  conversa- 
tion round  to  his  own  aim,  he  said,  "  It's 
a  blind,  heart-breaking  country,  this,  is  it 
not,  Miss  Warren  ?" 
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"Yes,  I  believe  so  ;  if  I  hunted  I  should 
prefer  a  grass  country,  I  think,  like  the 
Vale;  it  must  be  great  fun  to  hunt  one's 
own  hounds,  like  my  cousin  Jemmy  Blake." 

"  Would  you  really  like  to  hunt  hounds 
of  your  own,  Miss  Warren  ?  You  could 
do  that  very  easily,  if  you  liked,"  said  the 
gentleman. 

"  I  hunt  hounds  !  Xonsense  I  ladies 
can't  manage  that  sort  of  thing  ;  very  few 
can  even  ride  at  all  to  them — I  can't,  for 
one." 

"  You  have  never  tried,  have  you  ?  I 
could  teach  you,  I  am  sure  ;  would  you 
like  it?" 

11 0  dear  no  ;  you  are  very  kind,  Mr. 
Paget,"  said  Georgie,  rather  puzzled  with 
him.  "  Papa  does  not  approve  of  my 
hunting  at  all ;  he  thinks  it  dangerous. 
He  did  once  offer  to  let  me  go  with  Jemmy 
Blake's,  but  my  cousin  hates  ladies  mount- 
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ing,  on  his   own    account,   so  it  came  to 
nothing." 

"  What  a  mistake !"  said  Paget,  half  to 
himself. — "Look  here,  Miss  Warren;"  screw* 
ing  his  courage  to  the  point  and  clearing 
his  throat;  "what  I  was  thinking  of  was 
this :  now  my  house,  you  know,  is  in  the 
best  part  of  the  Vale  country,  and  there  is 
plenty  of  room  for  a  pack  of  harriers  for 
you  to  hunt  yourself,  and — " 

"  Goodness  me !"  broke  in  Georgie,  half 
embarrassed,  "  we  have  passed  the  turning 
to  the  station,  and  it's  past  four  o'clock ;" 
and  she  pulled  up  short.  "  Good-bye,  Mr. 
Paget,"  holding  out  her  hand. 

"  Why,  isn't  this  your  way  home  ?" 

"  I  have  to  telegraph  to  London  for 
Lord  Kenilworth,  and  I  am  late  now." 

"Let  me  do  it  for  you;  it  is  no  use 
sending  you  out  of  your  way — unless,"  he 
added  confusedly,   "it  is  private  business." 
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"  0  no ;  a  coal-truck  of  his  has  been 
shunted  at  the  wrong  place,  and  he  is  in  a 
fearful  state  at  having  no  Ruabon  coals  to 
burn  in  his  study.  But  your  horse  is  so 
lame  ;  I  must  go  myself." 

"Couldn't  you  send  your  groom?  he 
could  soon  overtake  us  again,"  said  Paget, 
as  a  last  resource. 

aO,  he  can't  write  well  enough,  I  am 
afraid,  and  we  should  go  home  round  by 
the  village,  not  come  back  all  this  way ; 
good-bye  !"  and  she  cantered  off. 

"  Just  my  luck !"  said  Paget  sulkily. 
"  Come  up,  you  brute  !"  he  grunted  as  he 
scrambled  into  his  saddle  in  disgust  at  his 
interruption. 

"Poor  man  !"  thought  Georgie,  "  I  quite 
forgot  to  say  I  hoped  he  would  soon  be 
well.  His  fall  must  have  shaken  him ;  he 
was  quite  stupid — talked  nonsense.  Me 
hunt  hounds  !     What  would  papa  say  ?     I 
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wonder  if  he  is  at  all  queer?"  she  cogitated. 
"  That  fall  from  Warrener  may  have  af- 
fected his  spine  or  his  brain  ;  he  used  not 
to  be  so  odd,  and  talk  such  nonsense. 
Really,  Jemmy  should  not  play  such  dan- 
gerous tricks  with  his  friends." 


CHAPTER  V. 

COLLEGE  GRINDS. 

On  the  same  Saturday  on  which  Al- 
gernon Paget  had  wriggled  himself'  into 
afternoon  tea  at  the  Maule,  and  there  laid 
his  plans  to  waylay  Georgie  on  the  Mon- 
day, Jemmy  Blake,  Ruby,  and  Ralph,  at 
11  a.m.,  were  jogging  down  the  High  at 
Oxford,  towards  Magdalen  Bridge,  each 
mounted  on  a  sort  of  three-cornered  jump- 
ing Oxford  hack,  and  got  up  in  business- 
like style,  in  white  cords  and  boots,  or 
gaiters,  according  to  fancy,  as  if  for  an 
early  spell  at  the  "  drag." 

It    was    evident    that    something    was 
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"  up"  that  morning :  every  available  quad- 
ruped in  the  whole  range  of  livery-stables 
had  been  bespoke  forty -eight  hours  in 
advance ;  groups  of  men  had  been  congre- 
gating in  riding-costume  at  every  college- 
gate;  some  thirty  blood-like  nags,  sheeted 
and  hooded,  had  been  led  on  by  stable- 
helpers  at  intervals  since  breakfast;  the 
turnpike  at  Magdalen  Bridge  had  done  a 
roaring  trade ;  known  riding  -  men  were 
conspicuous  by  their  absence  from  lecture- 
rooms  after  eleven  had  struck  the  round 
of  Oxford  chimes,  and  the  midday  tutors 
of  Christchurch  found  their  rooms  utter 
blanks,  rows  of  chairs  tenantless,  and  them- 
selves at  a  complete  discount. 

On  the  whole,  the  preparation  for  the 
college  grinds  at  Cuddesden  had  been  made 
with  as  much  secrecy  as  could  be  preserved 
about  a  fixture  that  was  privately  public 
to  at  least  all  members  of  the  University 
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in  statu  pupillarij  and  a  matter  of  tacit 
cognisance  to  a  large  proportion  of  dons 
who,  though  they  could  not  compromise 
their  awn  status  and  dignity  by  looking  on 
and  sharing  in  the  sport,  did  not  go  out 
of  their  way  to  discountenance  the  gather- 
ing, or  to  hound- on  stricter  authorities 
less  cm  fait  at  the  manners  and  customs 
of  the  times,  to  take  up  the  scent,  and  pro- 
secute inquiries  into  transgressions  which 
were,  on  the  whole,  harmless  so  long  as 
nominally  perpetrated  under  the  rose. 

Proctors,  however,  were  less  to  be  de- 
pended on  than  tutors;  the  dynasty  of  the 
year  was  by  no  means  a  popular  one  :  not 
content  with  prosecuting  error  when  it 
came  directly  under  their  noses,  they  had 
taken,  in  many  instances,  malicious  pleasure 
in  persecuting  and  visiting  mere  nominal 
laches  which  had,  from  time  immemorial, 
been    tacitly    condoned    by    predecessors. 
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They  had  overhauled  the  statutes,  and  in- 
stituted a  crusade  against  billiard-rooms, 
and  such  of  their  patrons  whom  they  could 
find  in  these  purlieus  before  the  nominally 
licensed  hour  of  1  p.m.  ;  and  great  was  the 
harvest  to  the  university  chest;  for,  in 
consequence  of  the  virtual  abrogation  of 
the  statute  for  so  many  years,  the  tables 
in  the  town  had  always  been  crowded  from 
breakfast  to  lunch  -  time  with  idlers  and 
loungers  who  had  no  appetite  for  lectures 
or  reading  on  their  own  account. 

Then,  as  a  next  step,  the  ephors  of  the 
year  had  taken  their  stand  in  summer 
afternoons  at  Magdalen  Bridge,  and  fined 
wholesale  every  unsuspecting  patron  of  a 
pony-chaise  who  had  chartered  a  basket- 
carriage  to  convey  himself  and  comrades  to 
Cowley  cricket-ground,  as  a  more  inex- 
pensive means  of  locomotion  than  a  hansom, 
with  its  limited  space  and  charge  each  way 
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of  2s.  Gd.  No  one  had  ever  thought  of 
a  formal  peregrination  to  a  proctor,  with  a 
document  of  "license  to  drive"  counter- 
signed by  his  tutor,  as  a  preparatory  step 
to  embarking  in  one  of  the  standard  wicker- 
machines  of  the  livery-stables;  it  was  not 
as  if  he  had  been  going  to  charter  a  dog- 
cart for  the  afternoon — then,  as  a  precau- 
tion, leave  might  have  been  secured;  but 
this  onslaught  on  unprotected  pony-traps 
was  looked  upon  in  the  same  light  as  the 
systematic  capture  of  fishing-smacks  and 
trawlers  would  have  been  in  the  naval 
blockade  of  the  beginning  of  the  last  cen- 
tury. 

And  as  a  coup  de  grace  to  unpopularity, 
one  of  the  most  energetic  of  the  band  had 
stalked  and  unearthed  sundry  unsuspecting 
evil-doers ;  not  in  his  official  robes  and  or- 
thodox green  velvet,  but  sacrilegiously,  a 
cat  unbelled,   sneaking   up   streets   in   his 
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shirt-sleeves,  in  a  shabby  hat,  his  robes  of 
office  lumbering  with  him  in  a  bag,  simu- 
lating a  wandering  waiter  of  the  period  off 
duty  from  some  neighbouring  public. 

Small  wonder,  then,  that  the  saturnalia 
of  the  Sheldonian  Theatre  freely,  and  with 
open  mouth,  expressed  the  public  disappro- 
bation of  such  unsportsmanlike  proceed- 
ings— worse  than  liming  a  trout-stream  or 
shooting  a  hare  in  her  form,  scandalous 
as  vulpicide,  and  surreptitious  as  night- 
poaching.  In  vain  did  the  Vice-chancellor 
signal  for  order,  in  vain  did  deputations 
strive  to  lull  the  dissonant  yells  of  con- 
demnation— vox  j)Oj)uli  gained  its  point,  and 
ere  the  patient  public  orator  could  have 
his  say,  the  two  more  obnoxious  of  the 
proctorhood  were  pressed  to  sacrifice  their 
dignity  to  the  cause  of  public  convenience, 
and  retire  with  ignominy  from  the  edifice. 
Then  was  the  "  gods'  "  wrath  pacified. 
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But  with  such  marplot  make-mischiefs 
as  these  on  the  wing,  no  wonder  that 
there  were  misgivings  among  many  of  the 
"  sportsmen"  who  rode  to  the  course  that 
day,  and  Ralph,  as  the  trio  jogged  up  the 
Cowlev-road,  remarked, 

"I  did  not  think  that  Rake  of  the 
Tavern  was  such  a  fool.  I  suppose  he  has 
no  risk  to  fear  for  himself,  and  he  does  not 
think  about  putting  those  infernal  proctors 
on  a  general  scent.  There  was  that  fillv 
of  his,  which  I  suppose  he  is  going  to  run 
in  the  Open  Scurry,  being  led  down  the 
High  just  now  with  a  five -pound  racing- 
saddle  and  white  surcingle  on  her  back, 
staring  everyone  in  the  face.  I'll  take 
short  odds  there's  an  ambuscade  in  St. 
Clement's  as  we  come  back." 

The  ground  at  Cuddesden  was  better 
laid  out  than  the  generality  of  courses  for 
Oxford  grinds.     The  "  house"  had  done  its 
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duty  and  justice  to  itself.  Instead  of  strag- 
gling, impervious,  agricultural  fences,  such 
as  those  of  Bletchingdon  or  Baldon,  with 
casual  gaps  aided  by  a  billhook,  to  enable 
the  horses  to  tail  in  single  file  through  the 
only  available  egress,  fences  that  a  donkey 
might  carefully  creep  through  or  under, 
but  which  were  very  handy  to  trip  a 
steeplechaser  if,  deceived  by  the  daylight 
visible  through  them,  he  chanced  them  and 
sought  to  go  through  them,  the  obstacles 
were  nicely  and  neatly  put  up,  nothing 
blind  or  puzzling,  nothing  straggling  or 
seductive,  everything  requiring  jumping, 
but  nothing  beyond  a  fair  hunting-fence. 
An  artificial  brook  had  been  built  up  over 
a  rivulet,  and  was  crossed  twice  in  the 
line ;  but  as  a  matter  of  course,  the  under- 
graduates had  not  arrived  at  the  simple 
plan  of  making  some  circuit  of  a  mile  and 
a  half,  with  every  fence  carefully  prepared 
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and  visible  from  the  centre  of  the  course, 
do  duty  by  repetition  for  long  as  well  as 
short  distance  races,  and  save  expense  of 
rental  for  the  day  to  boot. 

The  whole  distance  laid  out  was  a  ring 
of  good  three  miles,  mounting  the  hill 
towards  the  village,  in  the  middle  of  the 
course,  and  with  a  run  in  on  a  ridge-and- 
furrow  water-meadow,  on  the  bank  of  the 
Thames. 

The  inarch  of  civilisation  during  the 
last  few  years  had  superseded  the  antique 
system  of  catch-weight  for  all  races,  and 
livery  hacks  as  competitors  for  four-fifths 
of  the  programme. 

The  days  of  impromptu  catch-weight 
matches  and  sweeps  over  the  inimitable 
fences  of  AVendlebury  were  now  unknown ; 
beardless  striplings  were,  or  professed  to 
be,  as  cunning  at  weight  for  age  and  the 
science  of  handicapping  as  the  most  wary 
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of  turf  habitues ;  no  match  could  be  made 
without  the  scales ;  a  whole  evening  would 
be  spent  in  haggling  over  the  difference 
of  three  pounds  in  the  terms  of  a  race 
between  two  livery  screws,  over  Charlie 
Symonds'  farm,  and  the  jockeys  would  give 
and  receive  weight  from  each  other,  accord- 
ing to  prowess  in  former  grinds  and  repu- 
tation with  the  drag,  as  systematically  and 
gravely  as  gentlemen  from  professionals  in 
a  Hunt  Cup. 

The  "  correct  card"  of  the  day  set  forth 
a  business-like  programme  of  six  races. 
The  "close"  races  consisted  of  the  Chal- 
lenge Whip  and  plate  of  100  sovs.  for 
nags,  the  property  of,  and  ridden  by, 
Christchurch  men ;  a  welter  plate  on  simi- 
lar terms,  and  a  flat  and  hurdle  race  open 
to  any  horse,  but  similarly  restricted  as  to 
nomination  and  jockeyship.  The  open 
races  consisted   of  a  flat  scurry  of  a  sov. 
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each,  and  a  steeplechase  of  3  sovs.  each, 
20  added,  list.  Tibs,  each,  eight  subscri- 
bers, on  terms  which  have  been  already  set 
forth  in  Ruby's  letter  to  his  cousin. 

The  racing  on  the  whole  was  good  for 
undergraduate  chasing.    True,  in  the  grand 
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college  race  all  refused  more  or  less  except 
the  second,  a  steady,  plodding,  half-bred 
hunter,  who  ganged  his  ain  gait  from 
first  to  last,  but  who  was  unable  to  hold 
the  advantage  that  his  honest  way  of  facing 
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his  fences  had  at  one  time  gained  for  him, 
and  being  caught  up  by  a  shifty,  swerving 
thoroughbred  fifty  yards  from  home,  he 
was  beaten  half  a  length,  after  a  lolloping 
set-to  on  both  sides  that  of  course  called 
forth  eulogies  from  bystanding  connois- 
seurs, who  loudly  applauded  the  winner 
for  his  inimitable  (as  in  truth  it  was)  "rush 
on  the  post." 

The  welter  race,  contested  mainly  by 
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seasoned  hunters,  had  less  refusals  but  even 
less  pretensions  to  pace  than  the  prede- 
cessors. Then  came  the  open  steeplechase, 
for  which  the  jockeys  had  long  ago  scaled 
in  eager  anticipation.  Ralph,  having  starved 
and  wasted  himself  to  list.  131b.,  rode  Tom- 
fool at  Gibs,  overweight  on  a  41b.-saddle, 
in  which  limited  piece  of  pigskin,  as  might 
be  expected  of  an  amateur  jockey  of  twenty- 
one,  he  did  not  enhance  the  chances  of  his 
mount  so  much  as  if  he  had  condescended 
to  carry  a  few  pounds  extra  in  the  shape 
of  a  more  roomy  saddle. 

It  was  generally  supposed  that  there 
was  something  "up"  about  the  Merton 
nominations,  and  the  beardless  connoisseurs 
scanned  the  two  carefully  as  they  paraded 
the  starting-fields,  sheeted  to  the  hocks  and 
carefully  watched  by  Peter  Mell  and  an 
underling.  All  the  information  that  could 
be  extracted  from  that  worthy  was,  "  that 
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master  could  do  so  if  he  liked,  but  it  was 
ne'er  a  use,  he  could  see,  running  four- 
year-olds  agin  aged  'osses  at  even  weights, 
and  as  fat  as  butter  too." 

To  Peter's  disgust  there  was  not  a  sem- 
blance of  a  ring  or  " lists;"  nor  any  visible 
chance  of  getting  on  an  "honest"  penny 
upon  the  "  good  things"  which  he  feared 
were  being  thus  ruthlessly  exposed  to  the 
Oxonian  world. 

He  confided  his  disappointment  to  Ralph 
when  the  latter  came  up  to  saddle,  and  he 
good-naturedly  introduced  him  to  the  only 
approach  to  a  bookmaker — a  sporting  to- 
bacconist of  Oxford — who,  sitting  on  an 
unmistakable  Oxford  hack,  was  laying 
liberally  the  odds  of  3  to  2  to  all  Christ- 
church  comers  against  their  representative 
and  favourite,  Mayfair. 

After  a  good  deal  of  haggling,  and  count- 
ing the   finances    of  his  breeches -pocket, 
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Peter  managed  to  get  10  sovs.  to  3  against 
Ruby's  mount,  Lord  of  the  Valley,  and  re- 
tired to  watch  the  start,  growling  at  his 
luck  and  his  inability  to  obtain  the  12  or 
15  to  1  which  he  had  fondly  hoped  would 
be  readily  forthcoming  against  the  unknown 
four-year-old. 

The  race  was  like  most  college  grinds, 
of  the  very  simplest  description ;  six  com- 
petitors sported  silk,  faced  the  starter,  and 
got  away  to  a  very  straggling  start,  one 
horse  refusing  at  the  first  fence,  and  the 
whole  lot  in  Indian  file  by  the  time  they 
reached  the  second. 

The  rider  of  Mayfair  had  planned  for 
himself,  as  do  most  embryo  amateurs  who 
pride  themselves  upon  their  powers  of  finish- 
ing, to  ride  a  waiting-race,  and  having  of 
course  no  estimate  of  pace,  was  not  in  the 
least  alarmed  to  see  the  two  four-year-olds 
sailing  a  field  in  front  of  him,  at  a  pace 
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after  all  little  better  than  a  superior  canter, 
and  each  hard  held ;  judging  the  facility 
•of  making  up  lost  ground  by  the  preceding 
n  miters'  races,  he  quietly  bided  his  time  till 
half  the  course  had  been  run  and  the  turn 
been  made  under  the  village.  When  he 
tried  to  "  come,"  he  found  to  his  surprise 
that  the  leaders  only  went  the  faster,  and 
Ralph,  being  under  orders  not  to  bully  or 
break  Tomfool's  heart  unnecessarily,  did 
not  uselessly  contest  matters  when,  three 
fences  from  home,  Ruby,  in  obedience  to  a 
hint  en  passant  from  Peter  Mell,  slacked 
his  pace  somewhat,  and  letting  Lord  of  the 
Valley  have  his  own  way,  left  the  stable 
companion  and  his  Gibs,  extra  labouring 
up  to  his  fetlocks  in  a  juicy  pasture,  and 
coming  away  still  further  and  faster,  can- 
tered in,  hands  down,  a  hundred  and  fifty 
yards  to  the  good,  having  sat  well  and  still 
the  whole  way  round,  buried  deep  in  the 
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hollows  of  a  gigantic  hunting-saddle  as  big 
as  himself. 

By  the  time  that  he  had  weighed  in 
"all  right,"  the  "coming"  Mayfair  "fin- 
ished" viciously  for  the  third  place,  a 
field  in  the  rear  of  the  pulling -up  Tom- 
fool. 

The  college  hurdle-races,  the  flat-racer 
and  open  scurry  were  got  through  with 
laudable  punctuality,  not  more  than  an 
hour  behind  the  time  specified  on  the 
card ;  and  a  drizzling  rain  had  sent,  hours 
in  advance,  all  who  were  not  especially 
interested  in  the  last;  but  Ruby  and  his 
cousin  had  stayed  on  for  the  scurry,  for 
which  they  brought  out  Tomfool  a  second 
time,  and  Ruby,  getting  a  good  start  and 
the  inside  all  the  turns,  won  cleverly  by  a 
length. 

By  the  time  that  they  had  got  to  their 
hacks  and  got  on  to  the  Wheatley-road,  it 
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was  dusk,  rain  falling  heavily,  and  the 
roads  a  sea  of  water. 

As  they  passed,  at  a  twelve-miles-an- 
hour  trot,  the  portion  at  the  end  of  the 
Magdalen  ground,  a  muddy  figure  shot 
from  under  the  palings,  and  racing  in  the 
slush  alongside  of  them,  called  Ralph  by 
name. 

"  'Ware  proctors,  Mr.  Romilly !  There's 
such  a  tribe  of  them  at  the  pike !" 

"  Oxford  George,  eh  ?"  said  Ralph,  as 
he  pulled  up  and  peered  through  the  gloom 
at  the  tattered  ruffian  alongside  of  him. 

" Yes,  sir;  old  George,  sir!  You  won't 
forget  George,  will  you,  sir?  They've 
stopped  all  the  gentlemen  as  they  came 
in,  and,  thinks  I,  'I  knows  there's  Mr.  Rom- 
illy a-comin';'  so  I  run  back  to  tell  yer." 
And  the  ruffian  ducked  and  grinned  for 
his  expected  reward. 

"Well,   you've   earned   half- a- crown  !" 
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said  Ralph,  fishing  out  one,  and  then  turn- 
ing to  the  others,  held  a  council  of  war. 

In  a  few  seconds  more,  Jemmy  jogged 
solitary  on  his  way  to  the  town,  and  the 
cousins  retreated  to  the  inside  bar  of  the 
Bull  and  Flag,  leaving  the  horses  in  charge 
of  Oxford  George. 

Jemmy  had  scarcely  pulled  up  at  the* 
barrier  at  Magdalen-bridge  when  his  rein 
was  rudely  seized  by  an  officious  scout,  and 
a  gowned  figure  under  a  gigantic  umbrella 
demanded  his  name  and  college. 

"  My  good  man,"  said  Jemmy  blandly 
to  the  cad  who  had  hooked  on  to  his  rein, 
tapping  him  gently  across  his  dripping  pro- 
boscis with  the  tip  of  his  cutting-whip,  "if 
you  are  not  a  highwayman,  and  do  not 
want  your  beauty  spoilt,  do  you  not  think 
it  would  be  safer  to  keep  your  hands  to 
yourself?"  And  the  bull-dog,  finding  the 
taps  upon  his  proboscis  coming  more  fre- 
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quent  and  fast  in  rhythmical  accompani- 
ment to  Jemmy's  oration,  took  the  hint 
and  loosed  the  bridle  of  Jemmy's  passive 
screw.  Then  the  latter,  turning  to  the  in- 
terrogating proctor,  with  admirable  surprise 
and  composure,  haughtily  added,  "  I  have 
nothing  for  you,  my  good  woman.  0,  it 
is  you  again,  Mr.  What's-your-name,  is  it  ? 
Really,  I  wish  you  could  remember  me,  or 
at  least  what  is  due  to  me.  This  is  the 
second  time  within  a  month  that  you  have 
annoyed  me  by  your  officious  interfer- 
ence." And  kicking  his  heels  into  the 
hack's  ribs  he  jogged  on  again. 

It  did  not  take  many  minutes  to  charter 
a  decent-looking  family  four-wheeler  from 
King-street,  and  to  commit  his  horse  to  a 
hanger-on  to  be  led  to  his  stable. 

By  the  time  that  the  "growler"  reached 
the  Bull  and  Flag,  Ralph  and  Ruby  had 
squared   matters  with  the  landlady;    and 
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each  disguising  his  upper  works  with  a 
decent  bonnet  and  cloak,  sat  well  back  in 
the  fly,  and  without  further  molestation 
ran  the  gauntlet  of  the  proctor  and  his 
myrmidons,  who  turned  a  bull's-eye  upon 
the  occupants  of  the  fly  as  it  passed  the 
gate,  but  withdrew  it  at  once,  with  ample 
apologies  to  the  wearer  of  the  decent 
widow's  cap  and  bonnet  and  the  blooming 
daughter  alongside.  The  hacks  followed, 
five  minutes  later,  with  Oxford  George; 
and  though  the  empty  saddles  caused  sus- 
picions that  all  was  not  right  as  to  their 
late  occupants,  the  time  was  past  and  the 
scent  too  far  away  for  any  cast  after  the 
lost  prey. 

"You  rode  like  a  bird  to-day,  young  un,'r 
said  Jemmy,  as  the  trio  settled  down  after 
dinner  round  the  fire  in  Ralph's  lodgings. 
"  If  you  will  manage  to  keep  yourself  in 
condition,  you  shall  have  the  mount  next 
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week  at  Croydon. — You  can't  get  the 
weight,  Ralph,  by  some  pounds,"  said  he, 
turning  to  the  other  cousin ;  "  you  don't  do 
so  well,  excuse  my  saying  so,  in  a  41bs.- 
as  in  a  Tibs,  one,  and  it's  no  good  carry- 
ing seven  or  eight  pounds  over  weight." 

And  the  next  step  was  to  enclose  a 
guinea  to  Weatherby's,  and  register  the 
assumed  name  of  "  Mr.  Ruby"  in  time  for 
the  forthcoming  sheet  of  the  Calendar. 


CHAPTER  VI. 

PLANTING. 

"  That  was  a  smartish  nag  of  yours  to- 
day !"  said  a  portly,  well-to-do-looking  in- 
dividual at  Peter  Mell's  elbow,  as  the  latter 
lapped  his  third  go  of  cold  gin  at  the  bar 
of  the  Greyhound  at  Croydon,  on  the 
evening  of  the  Thursday  in  the  steeple- 
chase week,  and  chuckled  silently  over  his 
successes  of  the  day. 

Peter  turned  round  to  take  stock  of  his 
neighbour — six-foot-three  and  broad-shoul- 
dered, dressecl  in  honest-looking  broadcloth, 
a  substantially -built  drab  overcoat,  and 
shepherd's  -  plaid  continuations,  a  massive 
and  ruddy  countenance  that  would  have 
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done  credit  to  a  first-class  butcher  or 
grazier  of  the  period,  topped  with  a  broad- 
brimmed,  business  -  like,  horsey  -  looking 
shovel-hat,  and  a  profusion  of  jewelry  on 
his  waistcoat,  neckcloth,  and  rather  soiled 
hands,  that  seemed  hardly  in  consonance 
with  the  farmer-like  cut  of  the  rest  of  his 
tout-ensemble.  Such  was  Mr.  Joseph  Bacon, 
better  known  in  the  racing-world  of  later 
years  as  the  "  Elephant,"  from  the  gigantic 
nature  of  his  physique  and  his  specula- 
tions. 

Xot  for  many  years  past  had  Mr.  Bacon 
been  seen  to  condescend  to  such  small 
game  as  bag-betting  and  ready-money  ring 
investments.  He  had  his  own  respectable- 
looking  betting-agency  in  an  offshoot  of 
the  Haymarket,  whence  his  clerks  sent  out 
weekly  lists  of  prices,  and  on  receipt  of 
cash  laid  the  market  odds  to  any  publican, 
flunkey,   or  counterskipper,  who  felt  that 
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his  knowledge  of  horseflesh  warranted  him 
to  risk  investment  upon  the  futile  selec- 
tions of  the  daily-paper  racing-prophets. 
But  Mr.  Bacon's  ring  transactions  were  on 
a  far  more  colossal  scale.  He  had  never 
less  than  a  "  thirty-thousand"  book  on  the 
Derby,  Leger,  Chester  Cup,  or  a  great 
autumn  handicap ;  he  dealt  viva  voce  with 
hardly  any  but  the  millionaire  backers  and 
plungers  of  the  turf;  preferred  to  simplify 
matters  by  laying  the  odds  in  all  cases  to  a 
M  monkey"  at  the  least,  and  scarcely  deigned 
to  open  his  mouth  to  a  modest  "  pony." 

No  safer  draw  was  there  in  the  whole 
ring  than  Mr.  Bacon  on  a  Monday's  settling 
at  Tattersall's.  So  long  as  his  portly  figure 
was  there  as  a  centre-piece,  it  seemed  in- 
deed futile  for  plungers  to  contemplate  the 
oft-canvassed  but  very  problematical  feat  of 
breaking  the  ring. 

And  though  strictly  punctual  in  all  his 
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payments,  and  essentially  a  worshipper  of 
the  mammon  of  unrighteousness,  Mr.  James 
Bacon  was  by  no  means  a  hard  creditor  for 
"  swells"  who  had  had  a  bad  week  of  it, 
whose  promise  would  be  safe  to  hold  good 
sooner  or  later,  and  to  whom  a  request  for 
"time"  was  often  freely  granted  by  the 
Elephant,  to  the  disappointment  of  the 
Lost  Tribes  and  the  sixty-per-cent  frater- 
nity, on  whom  otherwise  would  the  impe- 
cunious swell  have  had  to  fall  back, 
had  time  and  space  been  denied  him  to 
look  around  him,  and  consult  his  title- 
deeds,  and  face  his  solicitor,  instead  of 
the  accommodation-  offices  of  Clifford-  and 
Old  Burlington-streets. 

Like  most  members  of  the  ring,  Mr. 
Bacon,  great  though  he  now  was  in  every 
sense,  had  had  a  small  beginning.  His 
father  had  left  him  a  petty,  yet  decent, 
business  as  a  pork-butcher  in  a  midland 

VOL.  II.  I 
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borough ;  but  Mr.  Bacon  junior's  pro- 
clivities for  horseflesh  and  horseracing 
were  incompatible  with  that  strict  attention 
to  business  which  alone  should  command 
success.  His  trade  and  custom  fell  through 
with  neglect,  and  the  Gazette  announced 
the  failure.  With  a  few  pounds  scraped 
together  from  the  ruins  of  his  trade,  Mr. 
Bacon,  so  soon  as  he  was  duly  whitewashed, 
started  business  as  a  small  ready-money 
bookmaker  and  list-keeper,  outside  the  ring 
as  a  matter  of  course,  for  a  commencement. 
Careful  attention  to  the  new  profession, 
which,  unlike  the  butcher's  shop,  carried 
his  heart  with  it,  soon  enabled  him  to  raise 
his  head  a  little,  open  a  hundred-pound 
book  on  great  races,  frequent  the  sporting 
publics  of  a  large  manufacturing  midland 
town,  and  take  his  place  duly  inside  the 
ring  at  all  race-meetings.  Strict  punc- 
tuality in  his  dealings,  coupled  with  judi- 
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cious  and  fortunate  speculation,  soon  ag- 
grandised him,  and  moving  south  to  the 
metropolis,  he  was  before  long  a  well- 
known  habitue  of  Tattersali's,  and  the  newly- 
built  Victoria.  Within  six  years  of  his 
new  start  in  life,  he  was  one  of  the  best 
recognised  and  safest  men  of  the  rins. 
Strict  integrity  in  all  his  money-dealings, 
conterbalanced  by  unlimited  cunning  and 
chicanery  in  all  matters  relevant  to  horse- 
flesh (for  Mr.  Bacon  was  now  owner  of  a 
nag  or  two  of  his  own,  and  was  "  in  the 
swim"  with  many  other  owners),  speedily 
augmented  his  capital.  And  a  carefully- 
roped  and  bottled  animal,  that  dropped 
like  a  meteor  upon  the  racing  public  for 
the  Chester  Cup,  "skinned  the  lamb"  for 
Mr.  Bacon,  landed  every  bet  standing  in 
his  book,  and  placed  to  his  credit  at  his 
banker's  by  that  one  single  coup  a  goodly 
balance  of  sixty  thousand  pounds. 
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To  him  that  had  was  given  still  more  ; 
for  not  only  did  Mr.  Bacon's  gigantic  yet 
carefully- conducted  bookmaking  annually 
turn  over  his  capital  in  a  pleasant  way, 
hut  he  had,  moreover,  facilities  for  pulling 
the  strings  of  his  own  puppets,  and  betting 
often  not  upon  fickle  chance  but  luxurious 
certainty.  Needy  backers  who  were  in  de- 
fault to  the  Elephant  paid  him  in  kind,  if 
not  in  cash,  when  they  entered  long-ex- 
pected "good  things"  in  the  great  handi- 
caps, kept  them  in  the  market  by  fictitious 
outlay  till  Mr.  Bacon  had  milked  every 
available  penny  that  the  confiding  public 
could  be  tempted  to  invest,  and  then 
scratched  the  animal,  to  do  duty  another 
time,  and  to  clear  the  way  for  some  other 
na£,  with  the  owner  of  whom  Mr.  Bacon 
was  "  standing-in."  Of  course  the  public 
cried  out  over  their  burnt  fingers,  when 
the  pen  went  through  the  favourite's  name, 
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the  lacqueys  of  the  sporting  press  con- 
demned or  excused  the  transaction  accord- 
ing to  the  direction  of  their  fees ;  and  wiser 
turfites  shook  their  heads,  and  said  of  the 
j>eccant  owner  of  the  scratched  animal — 
who  in  palmier  days,  till  the  swine  had 
plundered  his  patrimony,  had  prided  him- 
self to  "  go  straight" — "  What's  the  poor 
devil  to  do  when  he  gets  into  the  hands  of 
the  bookmakers?" 

It  would  be  odd,  if,  with  so  many  milk- 
•cans  to  drain,  so  many  puppets  to  play 
with,  and  such  an  extensive  "legitimate" 
business,  Mr.  Bacon  did  not  get  rich ;  and 
very  rich  he  had  got ;  he  would  have  been 
bought  up  cheap  at  a  hundred  thousand, 
though  Peter  Mell,  in  his  jockey  days, 
could  well  remember  many  a  sovereign 
and  half-sovereign  invested  with  the  former 
outsider,  who  then  thought  no  scorn  of 
.such  petty  sums. 
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Peter  had  been  out  of  the  way  of  the 
world  for  some  half-dozen  years,  and  at 
first  hardly  recognised  in  the  gigantic  and 
bloated  dimensions  of  the  Elephant,  the 
once  sparer  though  ever-sturdy  frame  of 
the  midland  bookmaker.  But  the  Elephant 
had  hours  ago  in  the  Croydon  paddock 
divined  Peter's  identity,  and  wondered 
who,  after  so  many  years  of  absence  and 
obscurity,  had  employed  him  as  a  trainer, 
when  he  saw  him  superintending  the  final 
toilet  of  Tomfool. 

The  aforesaid  animal  had  done  as  much 
and  more  than  had  been  expected  of  him. 
Jemmy  Blake,  to  gratify  his  cousin  Ralph, 
who  was  to  ride  Tomfool  in  the  Hunt  Cup, 
had  entered  the  horse  for  that,  as  also  his 
handicap  engagement,  in  Ralph's  name,  but 
had  put  Lord  of  the  Valley  in  his  own. 

The  field  for  the  Hunt  Cup  had  been 
of  the  very  weakest  description,  nothing  in 
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it  beyond  Tomfool  that  ought  to  have 
fetched  three  figures  at  auction,  and  Ralph, 
who  really  could  ride,  when  he  would  not 
try  to  perform  his  long  limbs  in  toy-saddles, 
won  in  the  simplest  of  canters  by  three  or 
four  lengths,  which  might  have  been  in- 
creased to  a  quarter  of  a  mile  without 
turning  a  hair  of  Tomfool.  Both  the  horses 
had  improved  wonderfully  during  the  last 
two  weeks,  under  Peter's  care,  and  neither 
could  any  longer  be  accused  of  being  "too 

big." 

In  the  big  open  handicap  the  handi- 
capper  had  honoured  Tomfool  with  lOst. 
Gibs.,  a  decidedly  lenient  impost  for  a 
"  maiden"  over  a  country,  of  whom  nothing 
bad  or  good  was  yet  known,  but  not  un- 
warranted by  his  later  and  slower  perform- 
ances on  the  flat,  or  as  a  three-year-old. 

The  horse  ran  for  the  handicap  next 
day,  ridden  by  Peter  Mell,  at  the  special 
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request  of  Ruby,  who  persuaded  Jemmy 
not  to  pay  forfeit,  but  to  run  it  out  for  his, 
Ruby's,  benefit  on  the  offchance.  Probably 
no  one  in  the  ring  backed  him  for  a  six- 
pence except  Ralph,  who,  having  backed 
his  own  mount,  according  to  his  custom,  for 
a  "pony"  the  day  before,  threw  away,  as 
he  said,  a  tenner  for  luck,  upon  Ruby's 
fancy,  at  twenty  to  one.  Ruby  had  pleaded 
hard  to  be  allowed  the  mount  for  himself; 
but  Jemmy,  fearing  the  danger  of  a  large 
field,  flatly  refused  ;  and  Peter,  who,  seeing 
that  the  young  one  won  with  at  least  two 
stone  in  hand  the  day  before,  could  not 
blind  himself  that  the  animal  had  an  out- 
side chance,  for  he  had  never  yet  been 
fully  extended ;  and  though  he  had  but 
little  faith  in  the  jockeyship  of  Ruby  or 
any  other  "genelman"  rider,  he  had  an 
improved  estimate  of  his  own  powers,  and 
sunk  a  sovereign  or  two  of  his  winnings  of 
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the  day  before  upon  the  horse's  second 
essay. 

Neither  Jemmy  nor  Ruby  had  any  pre- 
dilection for  betting,  and,  luckily  for  Ruby, 
at  least  half  the  field  were  only  "  airing" 
themselves  for  future  engagements  ;  two  or 
three  more  were  hopelessly  outclassed,  and 
when  the  first  round  had  been  completed, 
and  the  sensation  water-jump  cleared  the 
second  time,  there  were  only  four  left  in  it — 
Tomfool  and  three  out  of  the  only  remain- 
ing ones  that  had  been  "going  for  the 
money,"  one  of  the  favourites  having  fallen 
-early  in  the  race. 

Peters  hand  had  lost  none  of  its  cun- 
ning, though  his  nerve,  without  judicious 
priming,  was  no  longer  so  firm  in  a  hurry- 
ing, scurrying  crowd  of  horses  as  it  had  wont 
to  be  in  old  days;  he  secured  the  inside  turn 
as  they  came  into  the  racecourse,  stuck  well 
to  Charity  Boy,  who  had  been  "stopped" 
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all  the  previous  spring  and  carried  at  five 
to  two  all  the  money  of  the  "  swells"  that 
day,  and  coming  with  a  Chifney  or  Chal- 
loner  rush  in  the  last  few  strides,  landed 
the  four-year-old,  who  ran  game,  though 
beat  from  the  distance,  a  winner  by  a 
neck. 

The  upper  ten  of  course  looked  black 
at  the  "pot"  which  had  been  upset;  and 
the  ring  cheered  uproariously  at  the  vic- 
tory of  the  rank  outsider.  So  soon  as  spe- 
culation had  settled  down  for  the  future 
events,  it  dawned  upon  the  public  that 
Tomfool  was  among  the  entries  for  the 
Croydon  Cup  on  the  third  day,  for  which 
his  performance  of  the  day,  if  it  had  not 
made  him  stale,  would  give  him  an  unde- 
niable chance ;  and  it  was  in  reference  to 
this  that  Mr.  Bacon  now  essayed  to  open  a 
conversation  with  Peter  Mell. 

While   the  trainer  was   contemplating 
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the  colossus,  and  pondering  in  his  own 
mind  whether  any  of  the  trifling  sums 
which  he  had  unfortunately  left  behind 
him  unpaid  when  he  made  his  exit  from 
the  turf  as  a  trainer  and  bookmaker,  had 
been  debited  to  the  Elephant,  the  latter, 
receiving  no  immediate  reply  to  his  intro- 
ductory remark,  again  took  up  his  parable, 
and  said, 

"  Rare  little  nag  that  you  rode  to-day, 
Mr.  Mell;  gave  'em  all  a  turn-up,  didn't 
you?" 

"  Yes,  we  won  handy,"  said  Peter 
shortly,  relieved  to  find  that  the  Ele- 
phant had  no  cognisance  of,  nor  made 
allusion  to,  former  defaults. 

"  Did  your  party  back  him  for  much?" 
asked  the  Elephant.  "  He  started  a  longisli 
price ;  nobody  seemed  to  fancy  him ;  a 
man  might  have  won  a  pot  of  money  if  he 
knew  what  he  was  about." 
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"  Didn't  skin  a  monkey  the  lot  of  us," 
said  Peter  bitterly ;  "  chucked  away  a  real 
good  thing.  Mr.  Blake  never  bets  like,  and 
Mr.  Romilly  had  only  a  pony  or  so  on,  and 
I  got  two  quid  on  at  twenties ;  sich  waste 
I  never  seed  in  my  life ;"  and  Peter  sighed 
into  his  tumbler  as  he  consoled  himself. 

"  Hadn't  you  ever  put  him  through  the 
mill,  to  know  what  he  could  do  ?"  asked 
the  Elephant,  in  blank  astonishment  at  such 
mismanagement  of,  to  him,  the  gifts  of  Pro- 
vidence. 

"  He  hadn't  more  nor  a  month's  trainin' 
from  the  huntin'-stables,"  said  Peter  eva- 
sively ;  "  and  it  was  no  use  of  askin'  ques- 
tions and  galloping  his  heart  out  at  the  last 
week,  afore  he  were  quite  fit." 

"  Come  in  and  sit  down,  Mr.  Mell,"  said 
the  Elephant,  seeing  that  one  or  two  listen- 
ers were  beginning  to  congregate  and  prick 
their  ears;  among;  them  "Tiresias,"  sport- 
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ing  augur  of  the  Morning  Mail,  and  one 
or  two  other  reporters,  on  the  qui-vive  for 
any  tittle-tattle  that  they  might  pick  up  to 
add  to  the  week's  linage. 

So  Peter  and  the  Elephant  ensconced 
themselves  over  the  fire  in  a  snug  little 
back-parlour;  and  the  Elephant,  first  pro- 
ducing some  substantial  -  looking  cigars, 
offered  one  to  the  trainer,  and  lit  a  second 
for  himself;  then  calling  for  a  mulled  bottle 
of  best  old  port,  sank  back  in  his  arm-chair, 
and  contemplated  Peter  as  the  latter  sucked 
diligently  at  his  tobacco,  and  waited  thirstily 
for  the  coming  brew. 

"And  so  you  wasted  the  good  thing, 
Mr.  Mell,"  said  the  Elephant  commiserat- 
ingly.  "  Dear  heart !  what  a  lot  of  money 
some  folk  could  have  made  out  of  that 
little  horse  to  be  sure!  stopped  him  all 
over  the  country,  and  got  him  in  for  a  run 
of  handicaps,  all  weights  out  at  the  same 
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time,  ten  stone  the  first  one,  and  seven 
pounds  penalty  for  the  rest!  *Dear!  and 
some  folk  don't  know  when  they  have  got 
a  good  thing." 

"Ah,  and  that  Charity  Boy  is  a  smartish 
'oss  too,  ain't  he?"  asked  Peter. 

"  They  tried  him  good  enough  to  win 
with  a  stone  more  in  hand — such  a  pot 
never  was — lord,  how  the  swells  did  drop !" 

"  And  he'll  go  and  win  at  Ealing  next 
week,  and  show  hisself  off,  and  we  sha'n  t 
never  get  in  under  twelve  stone  again," 
growled  Peter  with  an  anathema. 

"  You've  showed  him  off  pretty  well 
already,  I  reckon,"  said  the  Elephant  ; 
"  there  was  nothing  within  twenty  lengths 
of  you  two.  Lord  Dorset  made  no  mistake 
—  barring  your  horse.  Well,  someone 
must  win  if  other  folk  lose.  We  skinned 
it,  as  you  know." 

"  I  suppose  so,"  said  Peter  sulkily. 
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"  And  lie's  like  enough  to  win  the  Cup 
to-morrow?"  said  the  Elephant  interrogat- 
ively. 

"  Form's  nigh  good  enough,"  said  Peter 
evasively,  smelling  a  rat.  Though  free  to 
grumble  over  spilt  milk,  he  was  not  the 
man  to  split  upon  a  stable  secret,  even 
though  Jemmy  never  condescended  to  bet, 
and  almost  the  only  person  to  participate 
in  the  spoil  would  be  himself. 

"Are  you  so  sure  that  he  can  win?" 
asked  the  Elephant  quietly. 

"Nobody's  sure  till  they're  past  the 
post,"  said  Peter  sapiently. 

"Just  so,"  said,  the  Elephant;  and  he 
lit  a  second  cigar,  and  filled  Peter  another 
tumbler  of  mulled  port. 

"  Are  you  sure  he  ain't  a  bit  stale  after  his 
gruelling  to-day  ?"  he  presently  continued. 

"Seems  fresh  enough  in  his  box,"  said 
Peter ;  "  feeds  uncommon  hearty." 
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"  Cut  and  come  again,  eh  ?"  said  the 
Elephant. 

"Ah,  sure;  he's  a  light-hearted  'oss; 
but  he's  none  the  worse  for  work ;  he  run 
a  stone  better  to-day  than  yesterday ;  that's 
why  I  didn't  think  he'd  quite  win  the  big 
race,  though  he  did  come  in  easy  enough 
from  them  knacker's  'osses  on  Wednesday." 

"  I  suppose  your  master  ain't  the  sort 
to  stand  in  for  a  swim,  is  he  ?"  said  the 
Elephant,  by  way  of  a  feeler. 

Peter  cogitated  a  moment,  and  then  de- 
cided to  tell  the  truth. 

"Not  he;  he  don't  go  for  the  brass — 
likes  the  l  sport,'  as  he  calls  it," 

11  How  came  you  to  train  for  him  ?" 
asked  the  Elephant,  after  a  pause. 

a  I  don't  train  regular ;  leastways,  I'm 
stud-groom,  and  minds  the  hunters.  It's 
only  this  season  that  master  ever  run  one  in 
a  open  race ;  he'd  used  to  have  a  shoot  once 
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a-year  for  our  hunters'  race,  but  that  was 
most  all." 

"  It's  a  pity  that  you  haven't  got  a 
regular  racing-stud  to  manage,  Mr.  Mell," 
said  the  Elephant  flatteringly.  "  If  one 
may  guess  by  the  picture  that  little  'oss 
was  to-day,  and  the  way  you  had  schooled 
him,  you  ought  to  make  a  sight  of  money 
for  a  master,  and  yourself  too,  if  you  had 
the  stuff  to  work  on,  and  could  go  your 
own  way  about  it. 

"  Ah,  sure !"  assented  Peter,  meditating 
what  this  blarney  had  to  do  with  the  Cup 
on  the  morroAV. 

"  Now,  about  this  little  'oss  for  the 
cup  to-morrow,"  said  the  Elephant,  feeling 
his  way  back  to  the  point ;  "  suppose  you 
were  not  to  run  him — -just  suppose,  I  say." 

"Ah!"  said  Peter,  slowly  and  medita- 
tively, "  suppose, — ah !" 

11  Well,  you  see,  Mr.  Mell,  it's  just  this," 

VOL.  II.  K 
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said  the  Elephant  persuasively;  "you know 
our  horse,  Fisherman  —  leastways,  Mr. 
Knight's  horse — it's  all  the  same." 

"Ah!"  said  Peter;  "he's  out  of  all 
form,  ain't  he  ?"  he  added  drily. 

"  "Well,  he  icas"  said  the  Elephant,  and 
then  paused ;  "  fact  is,  Mr.  Mell,  you  know 
as  well  as  I  do  he's  a  bit  of  a  gross  horse ; 
some  say,  you  know,  between  you  and  me, 
he  was  only  a-airing  of  himself  in  the  two- 
mile  handicap  yesterday;  but  he'll  run  a 
deal  better  than  that  to-morrow." 

"  I  should  say  he  would,"  said  Peter 
meditatively. 

"Just  so!"  said  the  Elephant.  "Now, 
Mr.  Mell,"  he  continued,  "  you're  a  man 
of  business  as  well  as  me ;  what's  the  use 
of  our  cutting  each  other's  throats,  and 
running  the  two  horses  off  their  legs 
against  each  other,  for  there  ain't  anything 
else  of  any  account  in  the  race  ?" 
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"  There's  Physician,"  said  Peter,  beating 
about  the  bush. 

"  It's  a  mile  too  far  for  him,  and  he 
don't  like  such  dirt." 

"  There's  Meteor,"  said  Peter ;  "  a  smart- 
ish 'oss." 

"  Can't  carry  the  weight,"  said  the  Ele- 
phant. 

"  And  there's  Charity  Boy,"  continued 
the  trainer. 

"  You  beat  him  at  even  weights  to-day; 
and  as  a  six-year-old,  he'll  have  to  give 
161bs.  to-morrow,  weight,  for  age;  they 
ain't  likely  to  run  him.  Come,  old  chap, 
can't  we  square  it  between  us  ?" 

"  Square  what  ?"  said  Peter  demurely. 

"  Look  here,  now !"  said  the  Elephant, 
drawing  his  chair  nearer  to  Peter  and 
modulating  his  ponderous  voice  to  a  bel- 
lowing whisper,  "  look  you  here, — it's  no  use 
at  all  for  us  two  to  run  against  each  other, 
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that's  flat ;  our  horse  shall  shunt  for  your'n, 
if  your'n  won't  for  ours.  D'ye  see?  are 
you  game  ?" 

"  I'm  game,"  said  Peter,  who  saw  his  way. 

"You're  the  sort!"  said  the  Elephant; 
"now  look! — which  had  we  best  shunt? 
You  see,  they'll  make  your  horse  favourite 
in  the  clubs  to-night  —  not  more  than 
6  to  4,  I  suppose,  and  it's  a  nice  6  to  1 
against  old  Fisherman,  after  his  airing. 
Best  shunt  yours  if  we  can ;  one's  as  good 
as  the  other  to  win,  but  the  price  makes 
all  the  difference." 

"  How  much  to  shunt  our'n?"  said  Peterr 
sitting  up  and  slapping  his  thigh  with  the 
air  of  a  man  who  had  made  up  his  mind. 

"  A  pony  down,  and  you're  on  six 
ponies  to  nothing  on  Fisherman." 

"  Say  two  ponies  down  and  bar  the 
rest,"  said  Peter,  who  did  not  see  the  use 
of  the  last  part  of  the  Elephant's  offer. 
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"  And  yours  don't  run,  or  don't  win — 
which  ?"  said  the  Elephant. 

"  Can't  say  till  I've  seen  my  master," 
•said  Peter;  "but  anyhow,  he's  as  safe  as 
if  he's  boiled." 

"  Then  we  understand  each  other,"  said 
the  Elephant  grimly,  pulling  out  a  well- 
worn  note-case,  and  extracting  thence  a 
'"twenty,"  a  "ten,"  and  four  "fives." 

"  I  understand,"  said  Peter  compla- 
cently. 

"And  I  may  trust  you?"  said  the 
Elephant. 

"  He  don't  win  if  he  do  go  to  the  post," 
said  Peter  decisively. 

"  Done!"  said  the  Elephant,  as  he  crushed 
his  huge  flabby  paw  with  the  notes  into 
Peter's  horny  fist. 

"  Done !"  said  Peter,  as  he  extricated 
Ids  hand  and  pocketed  the  spoil. 

"  Good-night,  then,  Mr.  Mell,"  said  the 
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Elephant,  as  he  took  a  final  pull  at  the 
mull,  and  shook  himself  like  a  sleepy  ox. 
"Should  you  like  a  tenner  or  so  on  old 
Fisherman?  I'm  just  sending  my  mouse 
up  to  the  clubs  by  the  next  train." 

"Thankye  kindly!"  said  Peter;  "111 
wait  for  the  ring  to-morrow,  I  think ;  like 
enough  the  price  will  be  as  good,  and 
better;"  and  the  Elephant  floundered  off 
to  send  his  commission  by  the  next  train. 


CHAPTER  VII. 

THE  CROYDON  CUP. 

The  saddling  -  bell  for  the  Croydon  Cup 
had  rung  some  minutes  past ;  metropolitan 
bobbies  were  sweeping  a  clearance  to  the 
course  by  means  of  a  stout  rope;  Ruby  had 
already  scaled,  and  was  being  escorted  by 
Jemmy  from  the  weighing -room  to  the 
back  of  the  paddock  where  Lord  of  the 
Valley  was  being  paraded  by  Peter  Mell, 
when  Ralph  came  from  the  ring  gateway, 
drew  them  aside,  and  said  to  Jemmy — 

"You  must  give  Tomfool  a  run  for 
the  money,  too,  Jemmy,  or  there  will  be 
all  sorts  of  things  said." 

"Things   said!"   quoth  the  unsophisti- 
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cated  James  Blake ;  "  what's  the  use  of 
pulling  him  to  pieces  in  the  mud  when 
Lord  of  the  Valley  can  lose  him  at  the 
weights  ?     You  know  that  as  well  as  I  do." 

"  Yes,  I  know  that;  but  I  did  not  know 
that  he  had  been  backed  all  over  London 
at  2  to  1,  6  to  4,  and  all  sorts  of  short 
prices,  last  night  and  this  morning.  They're 
beginning  to  knock  him  about  in  the  bet- 
ting now.  It's  got  wind  in  the  ring  that 
no  one  is  weighing  for  him." 

"What  idiots  the  public  must  be!" 
said  Jemmy  sulkily.  "  Why  should  I  risk 
laming  my  horse  to  accommodate  a  bundle 
of  ignorant  fools  who  bet  upon  what  they 
know  nothing  about  ?" 

"  It  can't  be  helped ;  all  the  sporting 
prophets  went  for  him  in  the  morning 
papers  after  his  run  yesterday ;  unless  you 
buy  them  all  up,  they'll  accuse  you — or 
rather  me,  for   he's  entered  in  my  name 
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and  colours — of  'milking'  right  and  left, 
if  only  to  vent  their  spleen  for  being  sold 
out  of  the  '  tip.'  It's  far  simpler  to  let  him 
run  for  the  public  money,  and  save  a  jaw 
and  a  long  explanation.  No  one  knows 
that  the  Lord  of  the  Valley  is  in  the  same 
interest — he  is  entered  in  your  name  and 
colours ;  half  the  world  will  think  we  have 
scratched  to  swim  in  the  same  boat  with 
Fisherman ;  they're  making  him  favourite, 
now." 

"  What  am  I  to  do,  then?"  said  Jemmy 
passively.  "  Hang  it,  there  go  the  num- 
bers!" 

And  the  deep  voice  of  the  Elephant,  at 
the  corner  of  the  betting-enclosure  close  by 
them,  promptly  opened  with  "6  to  4  on 
the  field;  4  to  1  bar  one!"  and  the  small 
fry  round  him  speedily  took  up  the  chorus 
of  his  parable. 

"  Tell  Mell  to  weigh-in  at  once  and  ride 
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him;  he  won't  interfere  with  Ruby,  but 
can't  hurt  as  a  second  string."  And  Ralph, 
diving'  into  the  weighing-room  to  say  a 
word  to  the  clerk  of  the  course,  announced 
Tomfool's  intention  to  start,  and  then  hur- 
ried to  see  the  number  at  once  duly  hoisted, 
which  was  done  before  the  ring  had  had 
time  to  settle  fairly  to  prices,  or  to  injure 
their  books  by  a  false  price  or  false  impres- 
sion. Prices  were  at  once  revolutionised. 
"2  to  1  on  the  field!"  "6  to  1  bar  two!" 
"  any  odds  against  some  of  these  runners!" 
was  the  modification  of  the  chorus  of 
Babel. 

And  Peter,  having  left  Lord  of  the 
Valley  and  his  toilet  for  the  encounter  at 
the  discretion  of  Ralph  Romilly,  was  strug- 
gling hurriedly  into  a  pair  of  tops  and 
doeskins  in  the  jockeys'  deserted  robing- 
room,  when  the  colossal  form  of  the  Ele- 
phant   darkened    the    doorway,    and    the 
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hoarse,  flabby  voice  whispered  in  Mr. 
Mell's  ear — 

"  Number  up,  I  see ;  you  to  ride ;  all 
square,  of  course !" 

u  We  don't  win  nohow  ;  don't  you  fret 
yourself,  Mr.  Bacon." 

"  Will  ye  have  two  ponies  to  a  tenner 
about  our  nag?"  asked  the  bookmaker;  "  it's 
a  sweet  price,  and  I'm  throwing  the  money 
away  to  you ;  there's  only  two's  against  him 
in  the  ring." 

"  Thank  ye  kindly!"  said  Peter,  looking 
down  as  he  buckled  his  spurs;  "  but  I'm 
on  this  long  time,"  he  added  veraciously; 
for  he  had  sunk  all  his  winnings  of  the  day 
before  on  Lord  of  the  Valley,  at  8s  and 
10's  to  1  in  the  lists. 

"  On  the  square,  then !"  said  the  Ele- 
phant, as  he  backed  out  to  return  to  Mam- 
mon in  the  betting-enclosure,  and  Peter, 
catching  up  his  saddle  and  cloths,  pushed 
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in,  better  late  than  never,  to  the  weighing- 
room,  and  chueking  himself  into  the  scale, 
called  "  eleven  stone !" 

"Mind,  Peter,"  said  his  master,  as  the 
jockey  settled  down  in  his  saddle  and 
altered  his  stirrup  -  lengths,  "win  by  all 
means  if  you  can,  and  if  Mr.  Charles  is 
by  any  luck  out  of  it;  but  don't  go  and 
ride  your  horse  to  pieces  for  a  place  if  you 
find  that  we  are  winning  anyhow  without 

you." 

"  I  know,  master,"  said  Peter,  who  was 
cursing  his  predicament,  contemplating  the 
extreme  difficulty  of  serving  both  the 
M.F.H.  and  Mammon  satisfactorily  in  the 
mount,  and  hoping  with  all  his  heart  that 
Ruby  would  not  lose  his  head  or  put  the 
young  one  down,  without  which  he  could 
hardly  lose,  judging  by  the  line  through 
Tomfool ;  yet  at  the  same  time  consci- 
entiously determined,  if  necessary,  to  sacri- 
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fice  his  bargain  with  the  Elephant  rather 
than  his  integrity  to  his  master,  ami 
thinking  what  hard  lines  it  would  be  if 
he  had  not  only  to  win  after  all,  and  lose 
his  money  invested  on  Lord  of  the  Valley, 
but  to  refund  as  a  matter  of  conscience  the 
two  "  ponies"  with  which  the  Elephant  had 
purchased  the  security  of  Fisherman  from 
Tomfool.  "If  Mr.  Blake  were  only  a  'man 
of  business !' "  sighed  Peter  to  himself,  as 
he  walked  his  horse  out  of  the  enclosure  to 
follow  the  rest  in  their  preliminary  canter. 
The  heavy  outlays  upon  Fisherman 
from  his  party  had,  with  a  fair  share  of 
public  money,  brought  him  to  the  head 
of  the  poll  at  7  to  4,  in  a  field  of  six. 
Queer  though  his  running  had  been  on 
the  Wednesday,  the  tone  of  the  market 
clearly  indicated  that  he  was  meant  this 
time ;  and  shrewd  observers  noticed  during 
his    canter    that    the    Chifney  bit,    which 
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usually  appeared  when  Fisherman  was. 
"  shunting,"  was  to  -  day  replaced  by  a 
light  powerful  Pelham  bridle. 

The  unceasing  animosity  of  the  Ele- 
phant against  Tomfool  caused  many  habitues 
to  fancy  that  something  was  wrong,  and 
the  horse  was  eagerly  scanned  in  his  pre- 
liminary canter,  which  showed  no  symptoms 
of  stiffness  or  staleness  from  the  race  of  the 
day  before.  But  for  all  the  style  of  his 
canter,  the  "pencils"  still  worked  busily 
against  him,  and  9  to  4  could  be  had 
almost  anywhere. 

Ralph,  in  whose  name  Tomfool  ran, 
and  who  had  already  put  a  good  hundred 
of  his  yesterday's  plunder  upon  the  Lord 
of  the  Valley,  made  no  secret  of  his  prefer- 
ence for  his  cousin's  mount,  telling  every 
acquaintance  whom  he  met  that  the  "dark" 
Lord  ought  to  win  if  he  stood  up ;  that 
Tomfool  would  do  his  best,  but  that,  in 
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his  opinion,  was  held  safe  by  his  cousin's 
horse.  This  was  not  welcome  news  for  a 
majority,  who  had  already  plunged  at  a 
short  price  either  upon  Fisherman  or  Tom- 
fool. But  most  who  received  the  news  at 
least  "  saved"  themselves  upon  the  out- 
sider ;  while  an  Aldershot  division  and  a 
speculative  clique  of  the  Raleigh,  taking 
Ralph's  dictum  for  gospel,  went  greedily 
in  at  the  long  price,  and  before  the  flag 
fell,  brought  the  horse  to  little  over  4  to  1, 
to  lose  several  hundreds  and  even  a  thou- 
sand or  two  for  those  who  trusted  in 
Ralph's  version  of  the  home -trial  in  the 
Old  Vale.  A  few  Oxonians,  moreover,  in 
the  ring — with  whom,  as  with  most  young- 
sters, every  performer  from  their  own 
country  was  safe  to  carry  their  money,  and 
the  Christchurch  victory  was  still  fresh 
in  their  minds — went  for  the  Lord;  and 
though  that  performance  was  too  one-sided 
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a  one  to  be  any  sort  of  criterion  of  the 
real  capabilities  of  Lord  of  the  Valley,  yet 
for  once  schoolboy  instinct  was  right. 

Altogether  the  sums  invested  on  the 
Lord  had  been  quoted  at  such  long  prices, 
considering  that  the  field  numbered  only 
six  starters — of  whom  two,  moreover,  be- 
longing to  a  south-country  nobleman  were 
generally  understood  to  be  "airing,"  and 
were  hardly  touched  upon  at  all  by  either 
backers  or  layers — that  though  the  favour- 
ites still  maintained  their  pride  of  place  in 
the  quotations,  scarcely  a  bookmaker  had 
escaped  laying  long  shots  against  Ruby's 
mount ;  and  the  horse  stood  at  the  last 
about  the  worst  possible  animal  on  their 
books,  while  vainly  they  tried  to  divine 
whether  any  definite  commission  had  been 
sent  in  to  back  him,  for  the  influx  of  sup- 
port seemed  to  come  indefinitely  from  all 
quarters. 
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"  There  goes  Tomfool,"  said  Lord  Shef- 
field to  a  companion  at  the  rails,  as  they 
watched  the  canter;  "goes  well,  consider- 
ing his  gruelling  yesterday." 

"How  did  you  think  the  favourite 
went  ?"  asked  his  companion. 

"Well  enough,  well  enough;  he'll  do," 
said  his  lordship,  who,  having  something 
to  do  with  the  same  stable  as  the  Elephant 
and  Mr.  Knight,  had  been  put  on,  when  the 
cream  of  the  market  had  been  secured  by 
the  giant,  to  the  tip  that  Tomfool  was 
"squared,"  and  going  to  swim  with  Fisher- 
man. 

"What's  this  in  light  blue  and  silver 
braid?"  asked  Major  Cochrane,  the  com- 
panion, as  Lord  of  the  Valley  swept  up 
the  course  with  a  terrific  stride,  pulling 
double  under  Ruby,  and  literally  revelling 
in  the  deep  dirt. 

"  Can't  say,"  said  his  lordship,  consult- 
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ing  his  card;  "never  heard  of  the  horse 
before.  Let's  try  Ruff;"  and  dived  into 
the  coat -pocket  for  the  Guide  to  the  Turf. 
"No  mention  of  any  such  animal,"  he  said, 
as  he  exhausted  the  index;  "must  be  some 
fancy  hunter,  I  suppose,  whose  owner  thinks 
he  can  gallop  over  a  racecourse  because  he 
can  jump  over  a  hunting-country.  There's 
always  a  horse  or  two  coming  out  like  that  ; 
they  soon  go  back  into  their  shells." 

"He  looks  better  class  than  a  common 
hunter,"  said  the  Major,  as  he  watched  the 
four-year-old  careering  up  the  course. 

"  Then  I  suppose  he's  a  good  one,"  said 
his  lordship  curtly. 

"  Do  you  think  he'll  be  dangerous  V* 
asked  the  Major,  who  had  got  more  money 
on  Fisherman,  as  a  last  resource  to  pull 
back  the  losses  of  a  bad  week,  than  he 
could  well  find  on  the  next  Monday  with- 
out a  call  in  Clifford-street. 
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"  He's  a  maiden — a  dark  one,"  said 
Lord  Sheffield;  "no  man  would  be  such 
an  ass  as  to  expose  a  good  horse  in  such 
a  small  field  as  this,  when  he  could  handle 
him  nicely  for  a  Liverpool,  if  he  was  worth 
his  salt,  and  stand  to  win  at  least  forty 
thousand  with  him.  No  fear ;  if  he's  a 
bad  one,  he  can't  win,  and  if  he's  a  good 
one,  he's  shunting." 

"It's  a  gentleman -jockey  up,  anyhow," 
said  the  Major,  who  had  turned  his  opera- 
glass  upon  the  telegraph-board,  to  read  the 
names. 

"That's  no  odds,"  said  his  lordship, 
who  judged  his  neighbour's  probity  by  his 
own. 

"It  all  depends,  of  course;  some  of 
your  paid  gentlemen — such  as  James,  and 
that  lot — will  of  course  stop  a  horse  as 
soon  as  look  at  you — they  can't  afford  to 
quarrel  with  bread-and-butter ;  but  this  is 
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a  young  tin  up — a  sort  of  baby  cornet,  I 
should  say — not  a  bit  of  the  '  leg'  stamp  ; 
he's  not  old  enough  to  know  much,  by  the 
look  of  him." 

"Then  he  can't  ride  at  his  age,  depend 
upon  it.  It's  as  good  as  giving  away  ten 
pounds  at  once  to  professionals  as  to  put 
a  child  up;  even  if  he  has  got  seat,  he 
can't  have  hands,  or  any  knowledge  of 
pace.  Don't  fret  yourself,  man ;  stand  it 
out;  you  can't  make  it  pay  to  back  two 
horses,  with  a  favourite  at  6  to  4." 

"There's  something  up,  anyhow,"  mut- 
tered the  Major,  as  he  perceived  Ralph — 
whom  he  recognised  as  the  nominator  and 
rider  of  Tomfool  in  the  Hunt  Cup  on  Wed- 
nesday, and  with  whom  he  might  claim  a 
sort  of  nodding  acquaintance,  from  having 
sat  at  the  same  whist -table  with  him  at 
Lord  Valehampton's — walking  out  in  the 
middle  of  the  course  unmolested  by  bob- 
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bies,  who  seemed  to  know  that  he  was 
privileged,  and  going  up  to  Ruby's  rein  as 
he  walked  Lord  of  the  Valley  back  from 
his  canter  to  the  starting-point. 

"There's  a  whole  pot  of  money  on  you, 
my  dear  boy,"  said  Romilly  as  he  came  up. 
"  I  thought  we  might  as  well  save  as  many 
of  our  friends  as  possible  from  feeding  the 
swine  by  backing  Tomfool;  so  I  put  Meldon, 
West,  and  all  that  lot,  on  to  back  you.  Only 
keep  your  eyes  in  front  of  you,  and  don't 
stare  round  you;  the  instant  you're  clear 
of  one  fence,  fix  your  eye  upon  the  place 
to  choose  in  the  next,  and  ride  straight  for 
it.  Peter  has  told  you  about  the  pace,  and 
where  to  take  a  half- pull  in  the  heavy 
ground,  hasn't  he?" 

"All  right,"  said  Ruby  demurely,  and 
looking  as  innocent  and  collected  as  a  baby 
waiting  for  its  breakfast. 

"And  mind,  if  it  is  a  strong-run  race, 
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as  it  is  sure  to  be,  and  horses  begin  to  get 
beat   in   the   last  mile   and   chance    their 
fences,  be  careful  how  you  ride  in  another 
man's   wake.     To    begin  with,   your   own 
horse  is  more  likely  to  be  careless,  and  try 
to  run  through  a  gap  just  broken  by  a 
leader,  than  if  you  put  him  at  a  new,  clean 
bit  of  fence  that  he  must  rise  at ;  but  the 
worst  is,  if  the  horse  in  front  of  you  comes 
down,  you're  safe  to  jump  on  top  of  him 
if  you  ride  in  his  line ;  even  if  your  own 
horse  is  fresh,  and  fencing  clean  and  clear, 
it  takes  precious  little  to  put  him  down  on 
landing.     I've  seen  a  good  race  lost  by  a, 
man  that  had  fallen  putting  his  head  in  the 
way  of  a  horse  that  was  coming  after  him  ; 
it  spoilt  the  brute's  landing,  and  brought 
him  down  a  buster.    You  can't  be  too  care- 
ful, especially  when  you're  carrying  a  lot 
of  money  like  this." 

And  with  this   admonition  Ralph  suf- 
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fered  Ruby  to  follow  the  rest  of  the  field 
to  the  starter's  flag. 

"They're  off!"  said  Lord  Sheffield  to 
Major  Cochrane  five  minutes  later,  as  they 
stood  together  on  the  Stewards'  Stand. 

The  Major  had  intercepted  Ralph  at 
the  entrance  of  the  enclosure,  as  the  latter 
returned  from  admonishing  Ruby,  and  in- 
terrogated him  in  an  apparently  indifferent 
way,  as  to  what  he  thought  of  the  chances 
of  his  own  animal ;  never  for  an  instant 
expecting  a  candid  answer,  but  feeling  at 
the  same  time  that  nothing  could  be  lost 
by  the  asking. 

And  Ralph  had  simply  said, 

uO,  how  d'ye  do?  Didn't  know  you 
were  here,  or  I  would  have  told  you  sooner. 
My  horse  will  run  well,  but  that  young 
brown  that  my  cousin  is  riding  is  sure  to 
beat  him  if  he  stands  up;  we  put  them 
together  a  fortnight  a^o.     You  had  better 
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have  something  on  him;    I  think  it  is  a 
good  thing." 

The  Major,  opening  his  eyes  at  Ralph's 
candour,  which  bore  the  unmistakable 
stamp  of  sincerity,  and  anticipating  the 
term  "running  well"  as  usually  used  of  a 
horse  that  does  not  mean  to  win,  said,  as 
he  turned  to  seek  for  the  odds  in  the  Babel 
behind  him,  "And  you're  going  for  this 
Lord  of  the  Valley  yourself?" 

"  I  have  backed  him,"  said  Ralph,  in  a 
tone  of  severe  surprise,  "if  that  is  what 
you  mean,  and  think  he  can  hardly  lose ; 
my  horse  won't  be  ridden  out  uselessly  for 
a  place  if  the  other  has  the  race  in  hand  in 
the  cords;  but  of  course  he'll  do  his  best 
up  to  that  point,  and  is  as  likely  as  not  to 
win  if  the  other  makes  a  mistake,  which  I 
do  not  expect.  Of  course  I  am  not  going 
to  stop  him  for  anyone." 

"I   see,"    said  the   Major,    puzzled   at 
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what  lie  heard;  "that  explains  the  idea 
in  the  ring  that  Tomfool  was  to  wait  for 
Fisherman,  and  was  in  the  same  swim  with 
him ;  they  have  got  the  wrong  end  of  the 
stick." 

"  Wait  for  Fisherman !"  said  Ralph 
indignantly;  "  that  ain't  in  our  line  at  all  I 
The  horse  belongs  really  to  the  same  cousin 
that  owns  the  other  one ;  he  only  ran  in 
my  name  because  I  rode  him  the  first  day. 
They'll  run  on  their  merits,  and  the  best 
will  win,  you  may  be  sure  of  that;  and  I 
have  told  you  which  I  think  the  best." 

"  That's  the  way  to  waste  a  Liverpool !" 
said  the  Major  to  himself  as  he  darted  into 
the  crowd  and  secured  sufficient  at  9  to  2 
and  4  to  1  to  win  him  about  eight  hundred 
on  Lord  of  the  Valley,  while  Ralph,  chafing 
at  the  insinuation,  which  but  for  the  Major's 
gray  hairs  would  have  brought  a  swinging 
box  on  the  ears  by  way  of  reply,  forced  his 
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way  to  the  starting-post  just  in  time  to  say- 
to  Peter,  "  Ride  out  for  second  place,  and 
beat  Fisherman  anyhow ;"  which  mandate 
Peter  took  passively,  and  pictured  to  him- 
self the  fury  of  the  "  Elephant"  if  Lord  of 
the  Valley  should  come  to  grief,  and  he  be 
compelled  to  win  upon  Tomfool. 

It  cost  Ralph  sundry  half-crowns  among 
the  sergeants  of  police  before  he  could 
traverse  the  now  empty  course  to  the  gate- 
way of  the  stand  enclosure.  Before  he 
reached  it,  the  half-dozen  starters  had  been 
dismissed,  and  came  thundering  by  him 
down  to  the  water-jump  in  front  of  the 
stand,  which  they  took  cleverly  enough  in 
their  stride,  Ruby  sitting  well  back  on  the 
drop,  and  handling  the  young  one  in  very 
creditable  style,  Tomfool  making  the  run- 
ning at  a  strong  pace,  and  the  other  five  so 
close  that  a  tablecloth  would  have  covered 
them.     The  Major  had  mounted  the  stand, 
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and  told  the  result  of  his  tip  to  Lord  Shef- 
field just  as  the  flag  dropped ;  but  the 
latter,  who  was  already  heavily  on  Fisher- 
man, rather  derided  the  idea  that  a  mere 
casual  acquaintance  should  so  openly  ex- 
pose his  cards  to  the  Major,  professed  his 
belief  that  the  whole  story  of  the  Lord  of 
the  Valley's  excellence  was  a  mere  blind  to 
cloak  the  fact  that  Tomfool's  head  was  not 
to  be  so  loose  as  it  might  be,  and  valiantly 
avowed  his  intention  to  stand  his  money 
out. 

Round  the  farther  side  of  the  course 
the  horses  went,  Tomfool  still  forcing  the 
pace  three  lengths  ahead  of  everything  ; 
Fisherman  lying  back  a  little  to  bide  his 
time,  Lord  of  the  Valley  going  alongside 
of  Meteor,  winner  of  the  year's  Liverpool 
steeplechase,  an  honest  horse,  trying  his 
best,  but  paralysed,  and  unable  to  cope 
with  the  weight  he  had  to  carry ;  and  the 
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two  gentlemen  who  were  out  for  an  airing 
pulling  double  in  the  tracks  of  Fisherman, 
and  looking  fairly  formidable  to  anyone 
who  did  not  know  the  conditions  under 
which  they  were  running. 

In  much  the  same  places  they  came 
round  the  corner  and  passed  the  stand  the 
second  time.  Fisherman  was  going  within 
himself,  and  on  such  good  terms  with  the 
others  that  Lord  Sheffield  and  the  Ele- 
phant had  every  reason  to  be  thoroughly 
satisfied  with  their  prospects  ;  but  the 
grand,  raking  stride  of  the  Lord  of  the 
Valley  as  he  came  down  the  straight  did 
not  fail  to  draw  the  attention  of  many  a 
connoisseur,  and  even  his  lordship  began 
to  grudge  that  he  had  not  just  saved  his 
book  upon  him  in  consonance  with  the 
Majors  advice. 

"  By  Jove,  light-blue  goes  well !"  ex- 
claimed the  Major,  as  Tomfool  led  them  all 
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once  more  over  the  water,  closely  followed 
by  Meteor,  Lord  of  the  Valley,  and  Fisher- 
man, while  behind  them  one  of  the  lookers- 
on  bungled  the  take-off  and  jumped  short, 
and  was  down  in  an  instant,  his  jockey 
spinning  a  dozen  yards  over  his  head,  and 
the  animal's  hind-legs  dragging  helplessly 
in  the  water,  as  he  made  two  or  three  con- 
vulsive efforts  to  raise  himself  on  his 
forelegs,  and  then  sunk  piteously  down 
again. 

"  There's  a  broken  back!"  said  the  Major, 
as  the  crowd  in  an  instant  poured  round 
the  fallen — for  the  "  run-in"  was  in  a  dif- 
ferent track  from  the  water-jump,  closer  to 
the  stand,  and  there  was  no  longer  neces- 
sity for  keeping  the  other  portion  of  the 
course  clear. 

"He  wasn't  spinning,  so  it  doesn't  do 
us  any  good,"  said  his  lordship,  who  was 
nervously  watching  Lord   of  the  Valley's 
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stride  as  the  rest  swung  round  the  turn  on 
the  left. 

"  Just  my  luck  !"  embellishing  his  ex- 
clamation with  a  curse,  said  a  tidy-looking 
country-gentleman  stamp  of  individual  be- 
hind them,  the  owner  of  the  dying  horse, 
and  who  had  calculated  on  getting  off  a 
good  seven  pounds  for  the  Liverpool  by 
the  losing  performance  of  the  day,  "  Never 
made  a  mistake  before  in  his  life,  and  now 
to  come  a  mucker  when  he  was  out  for 
exercise  !"  and  he  cursed  inwardly  more 
bitterly  than  before. 

As  they  once  more  came  opposite  the 
stand  on  the  further  side  of  the  course,  and 
crossed  a  stubble-field,  Peter,  who  was  con- 
sidering whether  Ruby  was  ever  coming, 
looked  back,  and  caught  the  other's  eye. 

And  Ruby,  taking  up  his  cue,  improved 
Lord  of  the  Valley's  pace,  and  was  along- 
side of  Peter  as  they  topped  the  next  fence 
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but  one,  Fisherman  also  closing  up,  Meteor 
struggling  hard  to  hold  his  own,  and  the 
other  remaining  "  spectator"  judiciously 
tailing- off. 

"  Go  on,  master!"  said  Peter  as  they 
made  the  bend  into  the  racecourse;  and 
Lord  of  the  Valley,  with  Tomfool  at  his 
girths,  and  Fisherman  at  his  quarters  on 
whip  -hand,  was  at  last  making  the  run- 
ning ;  and  in  this  position  they  cleared  the 
next  two  artificial  obstacles  and  landed  for 
the  run-in. 

"  Light-blue  wins !"  yelled  the  populace, 
as  they  could  see  Ruby's  Eton  colours  con- 
spicuously in  the  van. 

"The  favourite  don't  win  for  fifty!" 
sang  out  a  bookmaker  close  in  the  rear  of 
the  Elephant,  who  couldn't  at  all  under- 
stand matters. 

"  The  favourite's  beat !"  was  the  next 
yell,    as    Platter,    his  jockey,    raised    his 
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whip  and  was  hard  at  him  to  keep  him 
going. 

"  Outsider  wins !"  roared  a  fat  grazier 
under  the  Elephant's  elbow,  as  Ruby,  in 
a  fairly  workmanlike  manner,  called  slightly 
on  Lord  of  the  Valley,  rather  sooner  than 
a  professional  would  have  done,  but  still 
running  no  risks  of  waiting  too  long,  and 
was  a  length  in  front  of  everything  as  they 
came  inside  the  cords. 

Fisherman's  jockey  made  his  effort  to 
close  with  the  fleeting  figure  in  front,  but 
the  horse  barely  headed  Tomfool  for  a  few 
strides,  and  then  had  shot  his  bolt.  Ruby, 
sailing  on  with  a  clear  lead,  hands  down, 
had  it  all  his  own  way  by  three  lengths  as 
Lord  of  the  Valley  strode  past  the  stand; 
and  Peter,  calling  upon  Tomfool  in  the 
last  fifty  yards,  salved  his  conscience  to 
the  Elephant  by  seeing  himself  no  more 
than  an  indifferent  second,  and  discharged 
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liis  loyalty  to  his  master  at  tlie  same  time 
by  beating  Fisherman  cleverly  a  length  for 
second  place,  without  any  useless  butchery ; 
Meteor  trotting  in  two  hundred  yards  in 
the  rear. 

"A  Liverpool  thrown  to  the  dogs  by 
a  pack  of  fools  !"  was  his  lordship's  sole 
comment,  as  the  judge's  chair  decided  his 
fate. 

"  This  is  a  pretty  kettle  of  fish,  Mr. 
Mell,"  said  the  Elephant  to  Peter,  as  he 
drew  the  latter  aside  on  his  return  from 
weighing-in. 

"Warn't  I  about  right?"  asked  Peter; 
"  I  told  you  ourn  wouldn't  win,  nor  he 
didn't ;  why  didn't  yourn  come  in  front?" 

"  Why,  you  beat  him  after  all  in  your 
places ;  if  the  outsider  hadn't  won  you 
would.  Call  that  honest  dealing?  I'm 
ashamed  of  you !" 

"There  now!"  said  Peter,   "there's  no 
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pleasing  you  at  no  price.  Your  'oss  can't 
win,  nor  mine  neither,  and  so  I  comes  in 
afore  you  for  second  place,  and  gets  no 
thanks  for  it !  Why,  it's  shin  pound  dif- 
ference atween  the  two  in  the  next  handicap 
to  have  run  in  them  places,"  he  continued, 
improvising  benefit  as  best  he  could,  and 
determined  to  construe  the  contretemps  to 
his  own  advantage. 

"Well,  I'm  sorry  we've  dropped  our 
coin;  that  Lord  of  the  Valley's  put  us 
all  in  the  hole,"  said  the  Elephant  with 
melancholy.  "  Howsoever,  as  you  say,  I 
suppose  it  was  a  good  turn  of  you  to  finish 
in  front  of  ours  when  the  game  was  up.  I 
didn't  think  you  were  such  a  ready  one — 
you  were  quick  about  it,  egad  !  I  won't 
forget  you ;"  and  transferring  a  couple  more 
sovereigns  to  Peter's  palm,  he  winked  at 
him,  and  returned  to  the  enclosure. 

"  Scored  all  round,"  soliloquised  Peter 
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that  evening  over  a  pipe  and  hot  grog  in 
the  back-parlour  of  his  quarters  at  the 
Cock  and  Bottle.  "We  didn't  make  sich  a 
bad  thing  over  it,  but  it's  a  Liverpool  clean 
chucked  away.  What  a  pot  o'  money  we 
might  ha'  made,  if  master  had  been  only 
half  clever,  to  be  sure  !  Nor  he  ain't  out 
of  it  yet,  the  'oss  ain't ;  a  growin'  'oss  as  ull 
come  on  sivin  pound  by  March,  and  allow 
another  sivin  for  the  jockey.  Master  surely 
won't  put  that  hinfant  up  for  Aintree  !  And 
he  warn't  extended  neither,  nor  pricked; 
won  with  nigh  a  stone  and  a  half  in  hand. 
They  mayn't  weight  him  out  of  it  yet — 
they  shouldn't  if  he  wor  mine  !"  and  Peter 
built  golden  castles  of  still  getting  into  the 
Liverpool  at  eleven  stone,  at  which  weight 
he  might  be  justified  on  public  form  in 
thinking  the  race  nearly  over. 

"  I   must    thank   you    for    your   very 
liberal  and  straight  tip,"  said  the  Major  to 
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Ralph,  arm-in-arm  with  Ruby  and  Jemmy, 
half-an-hour  later,  in  the  enclosure.  "  You 
saved  me  entirely.  I  was  plunging  a 
mucker  on  Fisherman." 

"  I  am  glad  you  landed  your  money," 
said  Ralph  curtly,  for  he  had  not  forgiven 
the  insinuation  that  Tomfool  was  squared. 

"  Allow  me,  Mr.  Romilly,"  said  the  Ma- 
jor, in  obedience  to  a  nudge  from  Lord 
Sheffield,  "  to  introduce  to  you  my  friend 
Lord  Sheffield  —  Lord  Sheffield,  Mr.  Ro- 
milly ;'"  and  Ralph  returned  the  peer's  sa- 
lute with  a  stiff  and  highly  -  patronising 
bow. 

"I  congratulate  you  upon  your  success, 
sir,"  said  the  nobleman,  in  no  way  checked 
by  Ralph's  repellent  attitude.  "  I  suppose 
you  would  not  like  to  sell  that  horse  that 
won  to-day?  If  so,  name  his  price,  and  I 
have  no  doubt  I  can  come  to  terms  with 
you;"  for  his  lordship  had  just  made  a  cal- 
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culation  very  similar  to  that  which  Peter 
arrived  at  later  in  the  evening. 

"Thank  you,"  said  Ralph  shortly:  "I 
am  not  a  dealer,  nor  am  I  the  owner ;  you 
had  better  address  yourself  to  Mr.  James 
Blake  here,  to  whom  Lord  of  the  Valley 
belongs." 

Lord  Sheffield,  nothing  abashed  by 
Ralph's  rudeness,  so  long  as  business  was 
in  view,  took  off  his  hat  to  Jemmy. 

"  Do  I  understand  that  you  wish  to  part 
with  the  horse,  sir  ?" 

"  Yes,"  said  Jemmy  blandly,  as  he  took 
his  cue  from  Ralph's  preceding  conduct; 
"  I  have  no  objection,  at  a  fair  price." 

"  Eight  hundred  ?"  interrogated  his  lord- 
ship, starting  an  inside  figure. 

"Ten  thousand,"  said  Jemmy  quietly 
yet  promptly,  without  moving  a  muscle. 

"  I  beg  your  pardon,"  said  his  lordship, 
not  by  any  means  sure  of  his  own  hearing. 
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"  Ten  thousand,"  replied  Jemmy  in  the 
same  stolid  manner. 

"  Ten  thousand  !  My  good  sir,  who  on 
earth  can  buy  a  steeplechase  horse  for  such 
a  figure  ?  Surely  you  do  not  mean  that  ? 
I  can't  afford  such  figures;  no  one  can — 
hey!" 

"  Nobody  asked  you,  my  lord,"  put  in 
Ralph,  who  had  been  first  frowning  and 
finally  chuckling  at  Jemmy's  diplomacy 
and  Lord  Sheffield's  discomfiture. 

And  while  the  latter  opened  his  eyes  at 
the  unexceptionable  personality  of  the  re- 
buff, only  excusable  under  the  circum- 
stances of  Ralph's  conversation  with  Major 
Cochrane,  and  from  some  news  of  the  tac- 
tics of  the  Sussex  stable  that  had  come  to 
Ralph's  ears  in  the  ring  since  the  race, 
the  latter  turned  to  his  cousin  and  said, 

"  Never  mind  the  last  race ;  we  must 
catch  the  next  train,  or  we  shall  have  no 
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time  for  dinner  before  the  8.10. — Good- 
evening,  my  lord;  good- evening,  Major 
Cochrane ;"  and  stiffly  bowing  to  the  pair, 
the  trio  pushed  their  way  to  the  saddling- 
paddock. 


CHAPTER  VIII. 

NEW- YEAR'S  EVE. 

Comrades  of  club  and  chambers,  who  had 
been  intimate  with  Mr.  James  Blake  in  the 
metropolis  not  a  twelvemonth  ago,  or  had 
hobbed-and-nobbed  with  him  on  winter 
evenings  in  hunting-quarters,  would  have 
deemed  his  misogynistic  tendencies  strange- 
ly metamorphosed  since  last  they  had  fore- 
gathered, had  they  been  present  to  witness 
the  doings  of  the  Old  Vale  House  on  New- 
year's  eve. 

The  solemn  dreariness  of  that  overgrown 
and  rambling  mansion  was  by  9  p.m. 
swamped  in  a  blaze  of  light  from  ground 
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and  first-floor  windows,  and  still  more  gaudy 
illumination  within. 

There,  within  the  entrance-hall — slip- 
ping ever  and  anon  helplessly  and  piteously 
upon  the  polished  floor,  which  Lady  Mary 
had  insisted  on  having  undruggeted  for  the 
occasion — choked  in  a  white  tie  and  dog- 
collar,  conscious  that  his  gloves  did  not  fit 
him,  writhing  yet  striving  to  look  pleasant 
on  the  infliction  which  the  beetle-crusher 
of  a  recent  arrival  had  just  inflicted  on 
his  pet  corn — chilled  periodically  to  the 
marrow  as  every  opening  of  the  hall-door 
sent  a  blast  of  north-east  wind  eight  de- 
grees below  freezing-point  to  wind  its  way 
between  his  shirt -studs,  and  search  the 
weakest  point  to  assail  with  lumbago  — 
stood  more  or  less  for  an  hour  the  M.F.H. 
in  purgatory,  doing  the  honours  and  receiv- 
ing a  continual  flood  of  guests.  The  ball, 
which    Jemmy    tacitly    acknowledged    to 
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be  owing  to  his  position  and  dignity  as 
Master  of  the  Old  Vale  Hunt,  would  yet 
perhaps  have  never  been  brought  to  the 
scratch,  had  it  not  been  for  the  presence  of 
Lady  Mary,  Georgie,  and  Ruby. 

Jemmy  had  committed  himself  to  a  ge- 
neral promise  of  some  such  entertainment 
so  long  ago  as  the  occasion  of  Lady  Mary's 
and  Georgie's  first  visit  to  superintend  the 
domestic  economy  of  Jemmy's  lawn-meet 
entertainment,  but  the  date  had  been  defi- 
nitely fixed,  and  Jemmy  shuddered  visibly 
at  the  onus  when  Christmas  drew  near,  and 
wanted  to  put  it  off  till  Easter,  as  a  wind- 
up,  as  he  expressed  it,  to  his  duties  of  the 
season. 

But  the  ladies  would  not  hear  of  the 
attempt  at  shirking  and  procrastination, 
and  Jemmy  was  judiciously  badgered  till 
he  was  fairly  brought  to  book,  and  com- 
pelled to  issue  cards  of  invitation  for  the 
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day  in  question  a  clear  fortnight  in  ad- 
vance. So  he  submitted  to  his  fate ;  en- 
gaged, as  a  matter  of  course,  his  aunt  and 
cousin  to  come  over  and  take  the  reins  in 
hand,  and  having  spent  a  cosy  Christinas 
at  the  Maule,  brought  them  both  back  with 
him  five  days  in  advance,  to  give  them 
clear  space  to  make  arrangements,  and 
consoled  himself — as  he  witnessed  the  house 
turned  topsy-turvy,  the  drawing-room  dis- 
mantled of  furniture  and  beeswaxed  under 
foot  to  such  an  extent  that  the  Master,  on 
entering  to  idly  reconnoitre,  speedily  found 
his  view  most  readily  taken  in  a  sitting 
posture ;  and  on  the  last  day  even  his  own 
pet  den  profaned  as  a  tea-room  and  sanc- 
tuary for  flirtation — that  at  least  he  was 
obliging  Georgie's  especial  request,  giving 
her  amusement,  and  proving  the  adage 
that  one  person's  pleasure  could  well  be 
another  person's  poison. 
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Ruby,  too,  had  been  kicking  his  heels 
in  the  Old  Yale  for  the  last  few  days, 
grumbling  at  the  frost,  hourly  visiting  the 
Lady  and  feeling  her  legs,  studying  outside 
edge  on  the  lake  with  Ralph,  or  stalking 
wild-duck  in  the  gloaming.  The  only  finger 
which  he  had  stirred  from  first  to  last  to 
aid  the  arrangements  of  the  household  had 
been  employed  on  the  afternoon  of  New- 
year's  eve  itself  in  surreptitiously  suspend- 
ing a  colossal  mistletoe  over  the  doorway, 
just  inside  Jemmy's  sanctuary,  for  the  bet- 
ter performance  of  his  views  in  reference 
to  sundry  of  the  coming  guests. 

And  Georgie  herself,  who  at  first  had 
been  ipso  facto  pleased  at  the  contest  with 
Jemmy's  indolence  and  dread  of  gaiety, 
and  had  subsequently  thrown  herself  heart 
and  soul  into  the  labours  of  the  week, 
making  herself  a  very  useful  second  string 
to  Lady  Mary,   seemed   now,  to  a  careful 
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observer,  almost  ennuyee  and  melancholy 
that  she  had  so  completely  gained  her  point 
and  secured  her  own  way. 

Probably  nothing  went  further  to  damp 
her  ardour  and  make  her  half  regret  the 
pertinacity  with  which  she  had  overridden 
Jemmy's  pleas  for  procrastination,  than  a 
letter  which  she  had  the  morning  before 
received  from  Blanche  Marshall,  telling  her 
what  Jemmy  knew  days  before,  though 
he  had  stifled  his  terror,  and  done  his  best 
to  crush  and  drive  from  his  mind  the  hor- 
ror of  anticipation  of  the  coming  penance, 
viz.  that  Clara  Yane  would  be  staying  the 
old  year  out  with  them  at  Ashton-grove 
and  that  Sir  John  intended  to  take  the 
liberty  of  bringing  her  with  the  rest  of  his 
houseful. 

But  if  Jemmy  was  hardened  with  the 
toils  and  desagrements  of  office,  and  Georgie 
piqued   at   the  presence   of  her  quondam 
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schoolfellow,  Algernon  Paget  and  Clara 
Yane  were  each  par  excellence  in  their  ele- 
ment, and  thoroughly  satisfied  with  their 
surroundings.  Here  was  ample  scope  for 
each  to  recover  lost  ground,  recompense  dis- 
appointment, and  make  hay  while  the  sun 
shone.  Nor  did  Jack  Marshall  consider 
himself  at  all  out  of  it,  as  he  honoured 
himself  with  an  extra  evening  shave  at  his 
toilet  that  evening,  spoilt  the  fronts  of 
two  clean  shirts,  and  discarded  innumerable 
white  ties,  ere  he  deemed  himself,  on  con- 
templation in  the  glass,  satisfactorily  equip- 
ped for  action.  They  might  say  what  they 
liked,  and  bully  about  that  confounded 
stirrup-iron;  but  he  meant  to  make  running 
for  himself  that  day  over  a  comparatively 
easy  country  that  suited  his  style  and 
nerves  to  a  t  After  all  there  was  nothing 
like  carrying  the  war  straight  into  the 
enemy's  country. 
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And  no  doubt  there  were  many  other 
aspirants  who  landed  with  similar  intent 
for  parallel  cases  at  the  portico  of  the  Old 
Vale  House  that  New-years  eve;  but  to 
crowd  the  stage  with  too  many  characters, 
other  than  mere  mutes,  can  only  cripple 
the  action  of  the  leaders  of  the  piece,  and, 
content  with  symbolical  representation  un- 
der the  stars  of  the  drama,  the  sayings  and 
doings  of  the  pollai  must  be  left  to  them- 
selves or  general  conjecture. 

And  as  the  throng  grew  fuller  and  more 
animated,  the  deputation  from  Coote  and 
Tinney  found  that  it  was  time  to  com- 
mence their  part  of  the  performance,  and 
after  judicious  tuning,  scraping  and  pre- 
luding, launched  boldly  into  the  Guards 
waltz,  and  the  ball  at  once  was  fairly  set 
rolling. 

Jemmy  was  still  helplessly  tethered  at 
his  duties  in  the  entrance-hall,  but  Paget 
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was  on  the  alert,  and,  this  time  energetically 
anticipating  Jack  Marshall,  who  had  been 
lying  in  wait  for  the  last  ten  minutes  to 
seize  his  opportunity,  swaggered  boldly  up 
to  Georgie,  and  pleaded  for  the  opening 
dance. 

So  far  as  securing  her  for  a  partner  he 
was  successful,  but  for  the  two  there  was 
but  little  dancing,  in  this  first  essay,  while 
Georgie's  self-imposed  duties  led  her  pere- 
grinating the  room  to  set  other  couples 
going  and  facilitate  introductions  for  those 
who  were  at  a  loss  for  partners.  Paget 
patiently  put  up  with  the  procrastination, 
leading  her,  at  her  beck  and  call,  in  and 
out  of  the  throng,  as  she  espied  one  gentle- 
man and  another  lady  inanely  playing  the 
wallflower  instead  of  embarking  boldly  at 
once  into  the  duties  of  the  evening. 

It  was  only  during  the  last  few  bars 
that  they  succeeded  in  getting  a  couple  of 
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turns  round  the  room ;  and  of  course  the 
partial  failure  of  the  engagement,  and  the 
dutiful  squiring  of  Master  Algernon,  entitled 
him  to  request  the  honour  of  another  galop 
lower  down  the  card,  and  a  set  of  Lancers 
were  booked  in  addition  before  he  relin- 
quished his  charge  to  Jack  Marshall,  who 
had  pacified  himself  with  an  engagement 
for  the  following  quadrille. 

And  presently  Jemmy,  chafing  under 
delays  and  a  continuous  stream  of  arrivals 
hitherto,  found  space  to  look  in  at  the  door, 
and  was  none  the  more  gratified  with  him- 
self and  Georgie,  to  see  who  was  Jack 
Marshall's  partner,  as  the  latter  threaded 
the  mazes  of  ladies'-chain  in  a  high  state  of 
exultation. 

But  despite  his  misery  and  antipathy 
to  the  whole  routine  of  gaiety,  Jemmy  had, 
with  fellow-feeling  for  others  engendered 
by  his  own  predilections  and  reminiscences, 
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remembered  to  provide  what  would  have 
slipped  the  foresight  of  Lady  Mary  and 
Georgie.  The  billiard -room  was  nicely 
warmed  and  lighted  up,  two  choice  boxes 
of  havannahs  placed  therein  for  the  benefit 
of  those  whose  love-dreams  ended  in  smoke, 
and  a  couple  of  neat  card-tables  and  appur- 
tenances were  laid  for  the  benefit  of 
chaperones  and  elderly  bachelors  in  the 
breakfast-room. 

Jemmy  knew  too  well  where  his  own 
retreat  would  be  under  ordinary  circum- 
stances, but  for  the  stern  call  of  the  duties 
of  his  own  household,  and 'the  latent  jealous 
feeling  of  keeping  his  eye  upon  Georgie 
and  her  partners;  and  charitably  measur- 
ing his  neighbour  by  himself,  he  provided 
accordingly,  and  looked  oft  with  longing 
eyes  at  Sir  John,  Ralph,  Lady  Marshall, 
and  a  few  others,  who  were  soon  enjoying 
themselves  free  from  cares  and   anxieties 
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of  flirtation  and  giddiness  of  circumgyra- 
tion, in  social  sets  of  six,  one  pair  cut- 
ting out  as  spectators  after  each  brace  of 
rubbers. 

But  such  Elysium  was  not  to  be  Jemmy's 
lot  that  night,  and  by  ten  o'clock  he  had 
settled  himself  against  the  wall  near  the 
doorway,  running  multitudinous  hair- 
breadth escapes  to  the  corns,  but  manfully 
doing  his  duty  of  introduction  whenever 
occasion  demanded,  and  cautiously  waiting 
to  waylay  Georgie,  when  her  second  dance 
with  Paget  should  come  to  a  close,  as  she 
should  pass  him  on  her  way  with  the  rest 
of  the  heated  dancers  to  seek  cooler  air  in 
the  passages  and  lobby  outside,  and  to 
secure,  if  possible,  one  or  two  decent  sets 
of  Lancers  with  her  for  himself. 

The  galop  came  to  an  end,  though  to 
Jemmy,  in  his  impatient  jealousy,  it  had 
seemed  almost  interminable.    As  the  couple 
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came  within  range  of  him,  Jemmy  made 
a  signal  to  Georgie  to  heave-to,  and  with 
his  old  paternal  air  held  out  his  hand  for 
her  card  and  explained  his  wants. 

But  Miss  Warren,  as  perhaps  the  lead- 
ing belle  of  the  room,  and  certainly  the 
most  elegant  and  piquante  one,  had,  of 
course,  been  long  ago  in  high  demand, 
more  than  one  disappointed  swain  had 
already  been  informed  that  her  programme 
was  irrevocably  filled,  though  Georgie  had, 
by  judicious  diplomacy,  reserved  a  couple 
of  round  dances  for  her  host  and  cousin, 
should  he  apply  for  them. 

They  were  now  at  his  service ;  but 
Jemmy  wanted  Lancers,  and  Lancers  were 
not  to  be  had ;  every  other  available  dance 
but  the  two  in  question  had  been  snapped 
up  long  ago,  and  there  was  no  help  for  it. 
Jemmy  grumblingly  remarked  that  she 
knew  that  he  did  not  dance  anything  but 
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square  dances,  and  that  she  ought  to  have 
kept  one  for  him;  she  naively  reminded 
him  that  the  very  last  time  when  they  had 
danced  together,  in  the  London  season,  he 
had  unlearnt  the  error  of  his  ways,  and 
performed  a  galop  most  creditably;  judging 
his  preference  by  that  she  had  accordingly 
kept  one  for  him. 

But  Jemmy  remembered  how  his  supper 
had  been  irrevocably  ruined  by  the  gyra- 
tion on  that  occasion,  and  though  at  an- 
other time  he  would  not  have  grudged  the 
sacrifice  of  his  stomach  for  Georgie's  sake, 
yet  at  this  moment  his  pique  was  in  no 
way  softened  to  perceive  the  cognomen  of 
Jack  Marshall  inscribed  already  twice  on 
the  tablet  before  him.  Of  Paget  he  seemed 
to  have  no  suspicion,  nor  did  he  appear  to 
notice  his  name  staring  him  thrice  in  the 
face. 

So,  grumbling  that  it  couldn't  be  helped, 
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that  he  had  made  himself  seedy  once  be- 
fore by  round  dances,  and  was  too  old  for 
any  more  of  them,  he  drew  back  with  a 
frown  to  allow  her  and  her  partner  to 
make  their  exit ;  nor  did  he  raise  his  eyes 
to  notice  Georgie's  expression,  or  observe 
a  few  seconds  later  how  very  near  she  was 
to  something  like  choking,  as  she  slowly 
cleared  her  voice  to  give  a  monosyllabic 
reply  to  some  commonplace  remark  of  her 
empresse  partner. 

Nor  was  Jemmy  a  bit  consoled,  but 
rather  sorer  than  ever  with  "just  his  luck"" 
when,  five  minutes  later,  while  the  fiddles 
were  tuning-up  for  a  set  of  medley  Lancers, 
and  double  sets  were  being  eagerly  planned 
by  enthusiasts  fond  of  a  scrimmage,  Lady 
Mary  came  to  him  and  said — 

"  Blanche  Marshall  and  Major  Crawley 
want  a  vis-a-vis  to  make  up  a  double  set,. 
do   get  a  partner   and  go  to  them;  you 
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haven't  danced  yet  that  I  have  seen. 
There's  Clara  Vane  close  to  you,  as  showy 
a  partner  as  you  can  want,  and  no  doubt 
competent  to  pilot  you  through  any  amount 
of  intricacies." 

And  Jemmy  passively  obeyed,  and  took 
his  place  like  a  sheep  led  to  the  slaughter. 
Then,  at  that  instant,  Georgie — entering 
with  Jack  Marshall,  who  had  with  diffi- 
culty at  last  extracted  her  from  Paget, 
and  was  now  rushing  about  for  a  vis-a-vis 
— looked  up  and  saw  him  and  Clara 
Vane,  the  latter  of  course  smiling  and 
voluble  as  ever. 

"Never  mind  a  vis-a-vis  for  me,  Mr. 
Marshall,"  said  his  partner,  "  unless  you 
particularly  wish  it ;  I  feel  a  little  tired ; 
would  you  mind  letting  me  sit  down  in- 
stead? You  have  plenty  of  time,  I  hope, 
to  find  a  better  partner." 

And   Jack   Marshall   felt   that   patient 
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virtue  had  won  its  own  reward,  as  he 
acceded  to  the  proposal  to  sit  down,  denied 
the  possibility  of  searching  for  a  better 
partner,  and  drew  Georgie  off  to  the  tea- 
room for  a  ten  minutes'  Elysium  of  common- 
place gossip.  But  Jemmy's  wandering  eye 
remarked  them  as  they  relinquished  the 
dance  and  made  their  exit,  and  bitterly  he 
lamented  that  his  threat  about  calomel  had 
not  been  carried  long  ago  into  effect — it 
must  be  postponed  now ;  it  would  be  dan- 
gerous, not  to  say  impossible,  to  attempt 
such  tactics  in  public,  and  at  risk  to  the 
rest  of  the  company  at  his  own  supper- 
table. 

Nor  were  his  trials  over.  Clara  Vane 
also  was  prodigiously  fatigued  after  the 
meanderings  of  double  ladies'  chain,  and 
persuaded  Jemmy  to  escort  her  to  a  seat 
in  the  study,  and  purvey  her  an  ice;  and 
there  Jemmy  had  to  seat  himself  alongside 
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of  her — to  the  discomfiture  of  Jack  Marshall, 
who  wished  to  improve  the  opportunities 
of  his  tete-a-tete, — and  exposed  to  the  search- 
ing eye  of  Georgie,  who  watched  them  too 
intently  to  pay  the  least  attention  to  Jack's 
conversation,  so  that  a  tender  yet  common- 
place query  as  to  whether  Miss  Warren 
was  fond  of  flowers,  which  Jack  Marshall 
had  carefully  framed  in  hopes  that  it  would 
afford  him  excuse  to  offer  the  exotic  from 
his  buttonhole,  fell  thrice  in  utter  absence 
of  mind  to  the  ground  ere  he  could  at  last 
attract  her  attention,  only  to  receive  a 
dreamy  reply  that  she  didn't  know,  didn't 
care. 

Gladly  would  she  have  stayed  on  the 
watch  for  another  hour  had  she  been  al- 
lowed, but  Major  Crawley  came  up  to 
claim  her  for  the  next  dance,  and  fearing 
to  offend  him,  she  resigned  herself  and 
went,    wondering   bitterly  what    on    earth 
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Jemmy  could  find  to  talk  to  that  Clara 
about. 

Poor  Jemmy !  he  hadn't  much  chance 
of  talking ;  his  work  was  fully  cut  out  for 
him  by  simple  listening. 

The  strawberry-ice  had  nicely  lubricated 
Miss  Vane's  throat,  and  she  talked  a  good 
nineteen  to  the  dozen.  Nor  was  there  any 
great  prospect  of  escape ;  she  too  was 
"tired,"  and  pleaded  respite  from  Ruby 
and  another  youngster,  who  came  up  suc- 
cessively to  claim  her  for  the  next  two 
dances;  and  Jemmy's  card  was  too  com- 
plete a  blank  for  him  to  have  the  face  to 
produce  it  and  plead  other  engagements. 

So  positions  were  in  statu  quo  when,  at 
the  expiration  of  a  third  dance,  Georgie, 
this  time  with  Ruby,  who  made  judicious 
use  of  the  mistletoe  in  the  room,  found  her 
way  back  to  the  study. 

"  You're  a  nice  pair  of  idlers !"  said  the 
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young  gentleman  as  he  came  in;  "I  should 
hope  you  were  rested  by  now!  Why  don't 
you  cut  in  and  dance  ?  Come  and  be  my 
vis-a-vis  in  this  next  quadrille,  Jemmy; 
there's  lots  of  introductions  wanted  in 
the  next  room;  I  don't  know  half  the 
people." 

And  Ruby,  who  meant  to  draw  Jemmy 
away  from  Miss  Yane,  in  revenge  for  her 
having  bilked  him  of  his  dance  previously, 
only  succeeded  in  playing  into  her  hands ; 
for  Jemmy,  at  first  joyfully  rising  at  the 
prospect  of  release,  in  another  instant  con- 
sulted his  card,  foolishly  straight  under 
Clara's  nose,  and  as  he  could  discover  no 
name  or  special  mark  that  could  plead  the 
least  excuse  for  saluting  another  partner, 
he  had  nothing  to  do  but  turn  round  and 
solicit  the  further  pleasure  of  Miss  Yane's 
hand  for  the  dance,  and  in  a  few  minutes 
found    himself  vis-a-vis    with   Ruby   and 
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Georgie,  who  were  booked  to  perform  the 
two  consecutive  dances  together. 

It  was  with  a  feeling  of  intense  relief 
at  the  close  of  the  dance  that  Jemmy  found 
a  loophole  conscientiously  and  truthfully 
to  say  to  Miss  Vane,  "  I  will  introduce  you 
to  Captain  Meldon  of  the  Carbineers,  if 
you  will  let  me  bring  him  up,  and  then  I 
think  I  must  run  away  to  see  if  supper  is 
almost  ready." 

So  he  slipped  off  in  search  of  the  Cap- 
tain, who  had  vacancies  on  his  card,  and 
was  by  no  means  averse  to  a  showy  and 
high-stepping  partner ;  and  then  Mr.  Blake 
made  an  exit  to  reconnoitre  the  supper- 
room,  and  finding  all  things  ready,  and 
the  witching  hour  close  falling  due,  saved 
himself  from  further  persecution  by  fulfill- 
ing the  etiquette  of  handing  off  Lady  Kenil- 
worth  to  the  dining-room,  at  the  close  of 
the  next  dance;  made  himself  the  pink  of 
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pleasantry,  as  lie  did  his  devoir  at  the  head 
of  the  table ;  complimented  her  ladyship 
upon  the  brilliant  looks  of  her  debutante 
daughter  Evelyn ;  half  made  up  his  mind 
to  go  the  length,  later  in  the  evening,  of 
trying  his  hand  at  a  square  dance  with 
that  damsel;  and  felt  relieved  as  if  a  new 
era  had  dawned  upon  him  as  the  clock 
struck  midnight  and  enabled  him  to  pledge 
her  ladyship  in  a  bumper  to  the  new  year. 


CHAPTER  IX. 

CARRYING  ON. 

The  supper  was  perhaps  the  most  en- 
joyable, or  rather  the  least  wearisome,  per- 
formance of  the  whole  evening  for  Mr. 
Blake.  To  begin  with,  it  had  been  man- 
aged and  arranged  by  Lady  Mary,  and  not 
himself,  so  that  he  had  no  onus  or  respon- 
sibility of  it  upon  his  shoulders  beyond 
the  natural  censure  that  must  be  passed 
upon  a  host  should  anything  go  culpably 
wrong.  But  he  had  such  implicit  trust  in 
his  aunt's  tact  and  powers  of  management, 
that  he  felt  completely  at  ease  on  that 
score  as  he  sat  at  the  head  of  his  board 
and  glanced  down  side-tables  and  centre- 
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pieces  at  some  hundred  and  fifty  guests 
making  the  most  of  the  good  things  of 
this  life. 

Attendants  were  plentiful ;  there  was 
no  need  for  a  famished  guest  to  wait  half- 
an-hour  for  a  clean  plate  or  a  dish  of  any- 
thing that  tempted  his  appetite.  The  soup 
was  hot — no  bad  adjunct  on  a  wintry 
night;  other  comestibles  of  all  sorts  and 
varieties  well  served  up  ;  and  his  bitterest 
enemy  had  never  yet  been  able  to  accuse 
Mr.  Blake  of  giving  bad  wine.  A  good 
brand  of  "Perrier  Jouet"  had  been  es- 
pecially imported  for  the  occasion,  so  as 
to  give  no  excuse  for  injuring  digestions 
by  mixing  different  growths  of  cham- 
pagne as  bottles  circulated,  which  might 
have  been  the  case  had  Mr.  Blake's  ordi- 
nary cellarage  of  "  sweet"  and  "  dry1'  been 
drawn  upon ;  and  to  judge  by  the  fusil- 
lade  of  corks,  it  found  ample  favour   all 
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round;  and  there  were  one  or  two  brews 
of  "mull"  for  those  who  preferred  hot 
stopping  or  were  emulous  to  mix  their 
liquors. 

Before  Mr.  Blake  glittered  a  large  sta- 
tuette of  frosted  silver — the  Croydon  Cup 
— lately  won  by  Ruby  and  Lord  of  the 
Valley;  and  as  centre-piece  in  the  middle 
of  the  room  stood  the  only  item  which 
Jemmy  had  insisted  upon  or  in  any  way 
interfered  with  when  he  expressed  his  in- 
tention of  doing  what  he  could  to  "give 
pleasure  to  the  young  people,"  to  wit,  a 
Christmas-tree  of  infinite  ramifications,  and 
towering  to  the  ceiling. 

But  apart  from  the  intense  feeling  of 
relief  at  his  respite  from  Clara  Vane  and 
the  satisfaction  engendered  at  seeing  matters 
passing  off  swimmingly  and  his  guests  en- 
joying themselves,  Mr.  Blake  himself,  though 
no  real  gourmand,  liked  his  supper,  as  in 
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fact  he  did  every  meal  that  came  to  hand 
during  the  day.  Jemmy's  maxim  was, 
that  if  a  thing  was  worth  doing  at  all,  it 
was  worth  doing  well,  and  on  that  prin- 
ciple he  never  if  possible  allowed  a  meal 
to  pass  without  doing  it  all  the  justice  in 
his  power. 

It  was  with  a  view  to  his  own  comfort, 
which  he  could  scarcely  have  secured  with- 
out making  similar  provision  for  his  com- 
pany, that  he  had  objected  to  a  stand-up 
meal,  come  and  go,  for  one  half  to  feed 
while  the  others  kept  the  pot  boiling  in 
the  ballroom  turn  about.  This  was  not 
at  all  in  Jemmy's  line.  Such  an  arrange- 
ment might  have  created  calls  upon  him 
to  superintend  and  do  honours  for  hours, 
and  he  had  not  then  calculated  how  accept- 
able such  labours  might  be  as  a  refuge 
from  the  mercies  of  Clara  Vane.  Jemmy's 
idea   of  comfort   was   to    sit    comfortably 

VOL.  II.  o 
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down  at  all  hazards,  and  to  be  snugly 
waited  on, — no  standing  up,  fishing  for 
oneself,  treading  on  toes  and  tearing  of 
flounces. 

So  lie  had  laid  his  head  together  with 
the  Ashton  carpenter  and  upholsterer,  and 
planned  tables  and  forms  in  all  directions 
and  ramifications,  and  had  the  satisfaction 
of  seeing  his  salle-a-manger  snugly  and  bril- 
liantly filled,  everyone  at  his  ease,  and 
no  wretched  bachelor  outsiders  shivering 
and  starving  in  the  cold  till  retirements 
should  afford  space  for  them. 

And  so  with  nothing  to  distract  his 
mind — but  rather  undergoing,  after  his  re- 
lease from  Clara  Vane,  a  reaction  similar 
to  that  which  made  Ixion  and  Sisyphus, 
when  lulled  to  rest  by  the  magic  of  Or- 
pheus' flute,  deem  for  the  instant  that  no 
cushion  or  couch  of  the  hara  or  seraglio 
had  ever  equalled  the  luxury  of  the  then 
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stable   stone    and   stationary  wheel ;    that 
made,  at   the   same   time,  Tantalus   enjoy 
his  draught  of  water  better  than  the  most 
delicate  bouquet  of  moselle — Jemmy  Blake 
applied  himself  to  his  supper  with  first-rate 
appetite,  for  he  had  dined  at  6.30  to  enable 
the  room  to  be  cleared  in  time  for  operations. 
Nor  did  Lady  Kenilworth  hamper  him 
too  much  by  commonplace  conversations ; 
like  Jemmy,   she  had  dined  pretty  early, 
and  had  also  undergone  a  long  drive  in 
bracing  frosty  air,  and,   in  common  with 
most  chaperones,  had  a  better  appetite  and 
less  scruple  to  veil  the  same  than  the  young 
ladies  of  the  period,  whose  artificial  tactics 
would  lead  them  to  profess  ethereal  tastes 
that  could  not  brook  the  indignity  of  any- 
thing   coarse    or    substantial,    even   when 
gnawing  nature  was  tempting  them  to  fall 
tooth  and  nail  upon  the  first  piece  de  resist- 
ance  in  front  of  them. 
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But  there  was  an  end  to  all  tilings  ; 
and  when  in  time  Jemmy  and  Lady  Kenil- 
worth  had  done  ample  justice  to  the  re- 
sources of  Lady  Mary's  housekeeping,  and 
offered  full  libation  to  the  shade  of  Perrier 
Jouet,  the  hour  drew  near  when  they  must 
leave  the  table  which  had  lost  with  the 
evanescence  or  rather  satisfaction  of  appetite 
so  much  of  its  charms ;  though  to  Jemmy 
it  would  have  been  welcome  all  night,  at 
all  hazards,  had  it  been  feasible,  simply  as  a 
haven  from  persecution. 

So  her  ladyship  drew  on  her  gloves, 
which  she  had  bravely  and  in  a  business- 
like way  discarded  when  she  went  into  ac- 
tion, and  Jemmy  handed  to  her  for  the  first 
draw  the  lottery-basket  of  prizes  from  his 
Christmas-tree. 

In  the  latter  part  of  the  arrangement, 
viz.  the  sorting  and  numbering  of  tickets, 
Ralph  had  had  a  hand;  and  this  perhaps 
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accounted  for  the  preposterous  size  of  the 
tickets,  at  least  as  large  as  an  ordinary 
visiting-card. 

But  Ralph  had  a  design  in  view  when 
lie  took  the  basket  from  Jemmy's  hands 
and  went  round  the  room  with  it,  so  hit- 
ting off  his  distributions  and  peregrinations 
that  he  came  quite  at  the  last  to  the  corner 
where  Jack  Marshall  was  doing  his  best  to 
make  himself  agreeable  to  Georgie,  and 
gathering  the  remnants  of  the  tickets  in  his 
fingers,  spread  them  fan-like  in  front  of 
the  gentleman,  shuffling  them  and  crossing 
them  rapidly  with  that  sleight  of  hand  that 
those  who  know  how  to  "  force  a  card"  can 
so  readily  practise.  And  Jack,  off  his  guard, 
only  grudging  the  interruption  in  his  con- 
verse with  Miss  Warren,  drew  of  course  the 
ticket  which  was  played  into  his  hand, 
while  Ralph  passed  on  to  complete  his  dis- 
tribution. 
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Then  came  the  hunt  for  prizes,  which 
in  justice  to  Jemmy  Blake  were  all  more 
or  less  worth  having,  though  in  many  cases 
so  incongruously  distributed:  one  young 
lady  had  drawn  a  cigar-case;  another  a 
razor;  Miss  Laura  Maddox,  who  stood 
nearer  six  foot  than  anything  else,  and 
had  a  substantial  "  eight-and-a-quarter"  fist, 
got  a  pair  of  lavenders  at  "sixes;"  Major 
Crawley,  a  confirmed  bachelor,  found  his 
due  in  a  neatly-worked  baby's  cap;  and 
the  Eev.  Henry  Craven,  who  similarly  had 
been  for  a  decade  proof  in  his  vicarage  to 
the  onslaught  of  "  caps"  that  had  been  set 
at  him  by  parishioners  and  neighbours  in 
Ashton,  was  rewarded  with  a  chaste  coral- 
and-bells. 

But,  again,  there  were  some  draws  which 
were  perhaps  more  appropriate,  and  raised 
merriment,  stifled  or  free  according  to  the 
individuals — such   as  when  Major  White, 
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the  veriest  screw  in  the  county,  whose  sub- 
scription to  the  hounds  could  be  obtained 
with  less  ease  than  blood  from  a  stone,  and 
whose  nominal  contributions  to  schools  and 
parish  charities  had  always  in  the  long-run 
to  be  made  up  by  the  vicar  himself — obtain- 
ed a  neat  missionary  cash-box,  adorned  ex- 
ternally with  frescoes  of  negroes,  paying  in 
the  most  primitive  attire  adoration  to  grin- 
ning idols,  and  on  the  lid  a  sinister-looking 
black  scoundrel  appealing  to  the  sympathies 
of  Englishmen  with  the  interrogative  for- 
mula, "Am  I  not  a  man  and  a  brother?" 
"  God  forbid  !"  ejaculated  the  Major,  with 
pious  horror,  in  reply,  as  he  read  the  in- 
scription, and  speedily  concealed  his  prize, 
dreading  lest  it  should  be  suggested  that  he 
should  set  a  bright  example  by  dropping 
coin  into  it. 

And  his  better-half  also  caused  amuse- 
ment by  drawing  a  jockey's  cap,  elegantly 
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worked  by  Georgie.  Lady  Kenilworth  got 
a  smoking- cap;  but  this,  she  remarked, 
would  do  nicely  for  his  lordship,  and  pre- 
vent him  from  showing  his  bald  head  too 
much  in  the  house,  and  so  reminding:  her 
how  fast  time  had  flown. 

Ruby  drew  a   chignon,  and   of  course 
did  not  at  once  hear  the  end  of  that.     But 
the  climax  of  chaff  was  reached  when  Jack 
Marshall  searched  on  the  tree,  now  nearly 
stripped,  for  his  own  prize,  and  was  helped 
to  the  neatest  little  charm  in  the  world,  a 
tiny   stirrup   mounted   on   a  chaste    little 
Russia-leather  strap  and  silver  buckle.    The 
story  of  the  lost  stirrup  on  the  celebrated 
Ashton  -  spinnies     day    had     already    got 
wind  more  than  Marshall  junior  cared  for, 
and  the  roar  of  laughter  that  greeted  the 
exhibition  of  his  prize,  and  the  queries  from 
others  as  to  the  meaning  and  applicability 
of  the  joke,  caused  few  who  were  curious 
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to  be  ignorant  of  the   story  by  the  time 
that  they  left  the  room. 

Ralph's  malice  must  have  been  intensely 
gratified  as  he  looked  over  the  table  at 
Jack's  sheepish  glances  and  scarlet  face. 
Jack  cursed  his  luck  (?)  for  having  drawn 
just  the  only  prize  out  of  one  hundred  and 
fifty  that  could  have  made  him  a  public 
laughing-stock,  and  his  equanimity  was  in 
no  way  improved  to  observe  that  even 
Georgie's  good-nature  could  not  restrain 
her  from  smiling  in  concert  with  the  rest, 
though  she  presently  lamely  apologised  for 
having  done  so,  and  explained  that  what 
amused  her  was  rather  the  general  merri- 
ment of  the  room  than  its  application  to 
Mr.  Marshall  himself,  hoped  that  their  chaff 
had  not  annoyed  him,  and  owned  that  it 
was  a  shame  to  tease  in  such  a  way. 

The  real  truth  probably  was  that  Georgie 
had  presently  understood  what  had  been 
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Ralph's  tactics  when  he  so  sedulously  shuf- 
fled his  tickets  at  the  last,  and  was  more 
amused  at  the  scheme  and  success  of  her 
cousin's  plot  than  at  the  plot  itself. 

But  Jack  was  instantly  reassured  and 
comforted  by  her  explanation,  and  consoled 
himself  that  even  if  the  general  company 
chose  to  make  game  of  him,  there  was  at 
least  one  in  the  room  who  had  sense 
enough  to  appreciate  him. 

And  now  the  interlude  was  over,  and 
a  general  exodus  made  for  the  ballroom, 
which  had  been  a  blank  for  over  three- 
quarters  of  an  hour.  Those  who  had  drawn 
cumbrous  goods  from  the  tree  sought  to  de- 
posit their  property  in  the  cloak-room.  Sir 
John,  Ralph,  the  Rev.  H.  Craven,  and  others 
such  as  these,  went  to  recommence  operations 
at  the  card-tables.  Jemmy  looked  longingly 
at  the  billiard-room  door,  and  would  have 
given  a  good  deal  to  sneak  quietly  in  there 
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and  ruminate  over  a  havannah;  the  danc- 
ing part  of  the  population,  like  giants  re- 
freshed, were  warming  to  their  work,  and 
spinning  like  teetotums;  and  Coote  and 
Tinney's  men  were  fiddling  more  viciously 
than  before  under  the  recent  genial  influ- 
ences of  a  cold  round  of  spiced  beef  and 
hot  sausages  in  the  housekeeper's  room, 
backed  up  by  a  welcome  brew  of  hot  stop- 
ping to  warm  their  heart-strings,  and  thence 
to  electrify  the  fiddle-strings. 

Jemmy  helplessly  meandering  about 
the  rooms,  worming  his  way  dexterously 
between  toes  and  trains,  found  himself 
once  more  let  in  for  a  confabulation  with 
Miss  Vane,  who  was  nominally  resting 
in  the  study  from  the  effects  of  a  forty- 
mile-an-hour  galop  with  Major  Crawley, 
but  virtually  had  watched  Jemmy  saunter- 
ing cautiously  in  there,  looking  about  him 
to  see  if  the  coast  was  clear  as  he  peered  in 
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at  the  doorway,  and  then  gathering  courage 
to  rest  his  tired  limbs  upon  an  empty 
settee ;  and  Miss  Vane,  alive  to  the  oppor- 
tunity, dragged  her  partner  in  the  traces  of 
the  prey,  and  secured  a  seat  at  right-angles 
to  the  horror-struck  M.F.H. 

And  manfully  she  held  her  ground,  or 
rather  her  seat,  when  in  another  minute 
the  Major  had  to  leave  her  and  make  up 
his  set  with  a  fresh  partner  for  some  im- 
pending Lancers.  There  was  no  help  for  it ; 
Jemmy  was  let  in  again,  and  in  durance 
he  had  to  abide — for  of  course  Miss  Vane 
was  "too  tired"  to  respond  to  the  claims 
of  the  partner  to  whom  the  Lancers  were 
booked — till  the  music  stopped,  and  fresh 
couples  thronged  into  the  room. 

Among  them  came  Georgie  and  Ruby  ; 
the  former  had  noticed  Clara's  absence 
from  the  ballroom  during  the  last  set,  and 
nature  prompted  her  to  unearth  her,  or  at 
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least  see  that  no  mischief  was  brewing. 
And  when  in  a  few  seconds  she  passed  and 
looked  at  the  Master  and  his  captor,  secured 
on  the  identical  seat  on  which  they  had  sat 
out  three  consecutive  dances  before  supper, 
a  strange  sort  of  feeling;  seemed  to  run 
through  her,  and  Jemmy,  as  he  looked 
up,  rose  instantly,  at  once  oblivious  of 
Clara  Yane  and  an  interrogatory  which  she 
was  pausing  for  him  to  reply  to,  and  said 
in  an  undertone  of  most  paternal  tender- 
ness— "You're  as  pale  as  a  ghost,  child. 
I'm  afraid  you  have  done  too  much  to-day 
before  the  evening  began ;  don't  attempt 
to  stay  it  out — you  had  much  better  go  to 
bed." 

But  Georgie  shook  her  head,  and  still 
looked  ghastly. 

"  No  one  will  notice  your  absence," 
continued  Jemmy.  "  It  is  not  worth  while 
making  yourself  ill  for  the  sake  of  a  few 
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more  dances.  I  declare  I  think  you're 
going  to  faint,  child,"  he  said,  as  he  looked 
more  closely  into  her  face. 

But  Georgie,  though  in  an  unwonted 
and  excited  frame  of  mind,  had  no  inten- 
tion of  fainting ;  a  few  seconds  ago  she  had 
half  made  up  her  mind  to  slip  off  to  her 
room,  and  hide  herself  and  her  feelings  in 
solitude ;  but  Jemmy's  speech  of  course 
decided  her  the  other  way. 

"  He  wants  me  out  of  the  way ;  but  I 
— I'll  stay  to  the  last,  to  see  what  happens," 
thought  she.  "  What  a  horrid  girl  that 
Clara  is !  How  could  I  ever  have  made  a 
friend  of  her?" 

So  Georgie  stood  her  ground,  and  de- 
clared herself  fresh  and  well,  with  no  in- 
tention of  going  to  bed  before  the  time, 
and  then  moving  on  with  Ruby,  left  Jemmy 
once  more  at  the  mercy  of  Miss  Vane. 
But    the    Master    suddenly  improvised  a 
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deliverance,  when,  on  consulting  his  card, 
he  discovered  the  name  of  Lady  Evelyn 
Kensil,  whom  he  had  gone  to  the  length  of 
engaging  for  a  set  of  later  quadrilles.  It 
was  easy  not  to  know  the  exact  dance 
which  he  had  booked,  and  pleading  engage- 
ment, he  sought  out  the  debutante  in  the 
next  room,  salved  his  conscience  by  asking 
what  he  knew  well  enough  before,  then 
retreated  to  the  billiard-room,  and  took 
care  not  to  show  his  nose  out  of  it  till  he 
heard  the  band  strike  up  the  prelude  to 
"  Agnes  Sorrel." 

And  Jemmy  kept  his  best  wits  about  him 
for  the  remainder  of  the  evening,  and,  his 
supper  now  safely  concluded  and  fairly  di- 
gested, he  went  in  boldly  for  the  remaining 
five  dances  that  were  on  the  card,  round 
and  square  indiscriminately,  lest,  idle  and 
unprotected,  he  should  again  be  assailed  by 
Miss  Vane. 
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Georgie,  espying  him  spinning  round  the 
room  with  Blanche  Marshall  after  his  dis- 
tinct disinclination  to  do  the  same  with  her 
earlier  in  the  evening,  looked  paler  than 
ever,  and  thought  of  him  and  Clara  Yane. 
"  She  must  have  accepted  him,  or  he  could 
not  be  in  such  high  spirits;"  and  she  felt 
more  determined  than  ever  to  see  the 
drama  of  the  evening  played  to  the  last. 
Jemmy  soon  came  to  her,  and  said  that  he 
felt  equal  now  to  a  round  dance  if  she  had 
one  for  him. 

And  she  replied  frigidly  that  he  should 
have  come  sooner;  that  those  which  she 
had  kept  for  him  had  gone  long  ago.  She 
watched  to  see  him,  as  she  of  course 
expected,  dancing  presently  with  Clara 
Vane ;  but  as  the  dances  passed  on,  Jemmy 
still  steered  clear  of  the  lady  in  question. 

Georgie  explained  to  herself,  "They 
won't  rouse  suspicion  by  dancing  too  often 
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just    yet.      I    wonder    when    it    will    be 
known  ?" 

At  the  last  dance  but  one,  Lady  Mar- 
shall collected  her  brood  and  made  her 
adieux  to  Jemmy  in  the  ballroom;  but 
Georgie  managed  to  be  straying  with  Major 
Crawley  in  the  hall  in  time  to  see  the 
Ashton-Grove  party  under  weigh.  She 
could  not  make  out  why  Jemmy  was  not 
there,  but  Jack  Marshall  was  doubly  pleased 
at  the  inclination  which  Miss  Warren 
("Georgie"  he  was  tempted  to  call  her  as 
he  wished  her  good-night;  but  Georgie's 
thoughts  were  in  the  next  room,  and  she 
did  not  notice  the  liberty  of  speech) 
seemed  to  display  to  see  the  last  of  him. 
He  felt  surer  than  ever  that  he  had  made 
his  impression. 

Soon  after  the  Ashton-Grove  party  had 
rolled  off,  Jemmy  led  out  Lady  Evelyn 
Kensil,  with  whom  he  had  taken  sanctuary 

VOL.  II.  p 
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for  the  last  dance,  to  seek  her  wraps  in  the 
cloak-room,  and  join  her  mother,  who  was 
waiting  for  her  in  the  hall. 

So  soon  as  he  had  seen  the  mother 
and  daughter  off,  "Where  were  you  five 
minutes  ago?"  said  Ruby,  who  had  been 
standing  with  Ralph,  gossiping  with  parting 
guests ;  "  Sir  John  wanted  to  see  you  just  as 
he  was  starting;  but  you  were  not  to  be 
seen." 

"  Only  to  pay  you  the  long  odds  on 
that  rubber  in  which  you  backed  us,"  said 
Ralph  in  explanation ;  "  but  why  did  you 
not  come  and  see  them  off?" 

"  So  they're  gone,  then,"  was  all  Jemmy 
replied,  with  an  unmistakable  sigh  of  relief. 
"  I  was  better  engaged  dancing  with  Eve- 
lyn Kenilworth.  I  daresay  they  could 
wrap  up  without  me ;  and  Sir  John's  coin 
will  keep." 

"  I   thought   you   would  have    helped 
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Clara  Vane  to  find  her  cloak ;  she  was  ten 
minutes  finding  it,  and  declared  that  you 
knew  where  it  was,  and  had  put  it  away 
for  her  somewhere,"  said  Ruby  maliciously. 

"  What   a mistake !"   said    Jemmy, 

modulating  his  voice  and  verbiage  in  the 
last  word.  "  I  never  touched  her  cloak  in 
my  life;  I'm  sure  she  ought  to  be  able  to 
take  care  of  herself  by  now."  And  he  turned 
to  Georgie,  "  You  don't  look  so  pale  as  you 
did,  child;  but  you've  had  a  long  day  of 
it;  go  to  bed — there  is  no  more  dancing 
now." 

And  Georgie  obeyed,  cogitating. 

"  I  can't  make  it  out ;  I  don't  think  he 
has  proposed,  after  all — or  else  she  has 
refused  him.  I  wonder !"  and  she  reached 
her  bedroom-door,  whither  the  public  may 
not  follow. 


CHAPTER  X. 

THE  SPRING  CAMPAIGN. 

It  was  during  the  first  week  in  the 
following  February  that  Mr.  Blake,  after 
breakfast  on  a  non- hunting  morning,  was 
studying  his  Times  and  Standard,  which 
reached  him  by  afternoon  delivery  of  the 
day  of  publication,  but  over  which  he  as 
often  as  not  contrived  to  sleep  after  dinner 
before  he  had  half  digested  their  contents. 

The  class-lists  at  the  close  of  the  winter 
term  had  brought  out  Ralph  a  creditable 
" double  second,"  "which  should  have  been 
firsts,"  quoth  his  tutor  regretfully,  "  if 
he  hadn't  tried  to  make  up  three  years' 
idleness  in  six  month's  reading." 
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Jack  Marshall  had  secured  a  fourth,  to 
his  own  disgust  and  the  surprise  of  all  the 
tutors  except  one,  who  argued  that  his 
eighteen  months'  reading  was  the  very 
thing  which  had  muddled  him. 

Mr.  Blake  was  now  making  up  for  lost 
time,  and  deeply  immersed  in  the  report  of  a 
strenuous  speech  of  the  Conservative  leader 
in  the  Lower  House,  in  support  of  a  motion 
of  vote  of  censure  upon  the  then  standing 
Liberal  Government,  in  consequence  of 
certain  bungling  peace-at-any-price  diplo- 
macy in  Armenia. 

Mr.  Blake  was  in  his  den;  his  body 
secured  in  one  arm-chair,  his  feet  hanging 
over  the  back  of  another ;  the  inevitable 
after-breakfast  havannah  between  his  lips. 
He  dutifully  finished  the  speech  in  ques- 
tion and  then  took  the  leading  article  upon 
it,  before  he  turned  to  the  Sjiortsman, 
which   had   also   come   in,  and  contained 
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the  weights  of  the  Birmingham  and  West- 
bury  steeplechases,  for  which  Tomfool  and 
Lord  of  the  Valley  had  been  duly  entered, 
as  well  as  for  the  Liverpool. 

The  Liverpool  handicapper  had  been 
on  the  whole  literally  just  to  Lord  of  the 
Valley's  public  form  by  honouring  him 
with  eleven  stone  ten ;  but  the  measure  of 
justice  to  the  animal  himself  was  consider- 
ably counterbalanced  by  the  fact  that 
either  carelessness  or  favouritism  had  let 
in  certain  well-known  first-class  animals, 
who  had  been  "performing"  all  over  the 
country  with  a  view  to  this  race,  at  pre- 
posterously low  weights,  which  must  in- 
evitably place  hors  de  combat  any  horse 
who  had  honestly  done  his  best,  and  been 
weighted  accordingly. 

This  discrepancy  had  nearly  decided 
Mr.  Blake  not  to  run  either  of  his  horses 
at  Aintree,  and   the   only  argument  that 
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kept  him  at  all  in  a  state  of  indecision  on 
the  subject  was,  that  though  Tomfool  had 
been  measured  at  Croydon  almost  to  an 
ounce,  Lord  of  the  Valley  had  no  more 
■done  his  "best"  than  the  veriest  "roper" 
that  ran,  for  the  simple  reason  that  there 
had  been  no  occasion  to  ask  him  what  he 
really  could  do,  so  long  as  his  "second 
best"  had  been  good  enough  for  all  in- 
tents and  purposes.  If,  therefore,  he  was 
weighted  according  to  what  he  had  pub- 
licly displayed,  there  was  still  hope  that 
he  might  have  something  in  hand  beyond 
what  the  handicapper  credited. 

The  sporting  -  prophets  of  the  papers 
were  of  course  already  taking  up  their 
parables,  and  killing  winter  months  with 
dreary  columns  of  "analysis,"  in  which 
■everv  horse  was  allowed  in  turn  to  be 
likely  as  not  to  win,  under  certain  con- 
ditions and  reservations. 
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Although  none  of  them,  from  first  to 
last,  had  &pencliant  for  Lord  of  the  Valleyr 
considering  him  crushed  out  of  the  race 
by  the  weight  in  comparison  to  his  years,. 
the  public,  who  are  on  the  whole  often 
better  judges  than  the  professional  tipstersr 
had  one  and  all  made  an  idol  of  the 
Croydon-Cup  hero,  from  the  instant  that 
the  weights  appeared;  for  the  populace 
are  prone  to  judge  by  the  individual 
merits  of  a  horse,  rather  than  his  rela- 
tive capabilities  according  to  weights ;  and. 
it  is  in  these  instances  where  they  make 
their  lucky  hits ;  for  the  theoretical  science 
of  handicapping  is  often  confounded  by 
the  practical  impossibility  to  bring  really 
good  and  really  bad  horses  together  at  any 
weights;  and  so  it  often  is  that  a  welter- 
weighted  animal  defies  theory  by  walking 
in,  for  the  simple  reason  that  he  is  in  a* 
class  superior  to  anything  else  in  the  race. 
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No   one  knows  what  a  Derby  winner 
who  took  to  jumping  might  not  accomplish 
over  a  country,  compared  to  other  horses; 
nor  will  the  question  ever  be  sifted,  unless 
some  enthusiast  be  willing  to  pay  two  or 
three  thousand  for  the  privilege  of  asking 
the  question;  for  the  reason  that  horses  of 
that  stamp  are  too  valuable  to  be  so  risked. 
It  is  only  cast-off  flat -racers  that  "come 
to  the  country,"  and  even  they  can  make 
any  first-class  hunter  look  intensely  foolish. 
Lord  of  the  Valley  had  wasted  his  sweet- 
ness on  the  air  of  the  Yorkshire  downs, 
so  far  as  flat-racing  had  been  concerned. 
His  suspected  wind   prevented   him   as   a 
yearling  from  being  considered  worth  hav- 
ing, and  it  was  only  when  he  had  filled  out 
in  growth,  but  at  the  same  time  lost  that 
education  of  galloping  in  early  youth  and 
knack   of  quickness   at   starting  which   is 
essential   for  the   flat,   that  his   suspected 
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"roaring"  was  proved  to  be  no  more  than 
mere  "hidi  blowing."  Thus  it  was  that 
Jemmy  had  come  unawares  to  have  in  his 
hands  a  cross-country  horse  of  a  stamp 
above  the  average. 

It  was  also  because  the  public  had  al- 
ready rushed  to  back  the  horse,  and  brought 
him  to  the  head  of  the  poll  ever  so  long  in 
advance,  that  Mr.  James  Blake  was  hesitating 
not  to  give  them  a  run  for  their  money,  or 
rather  not  to  cripple  the  horse's  chance  by 
incurring  penalties  for  him  by  winning 
any  intermediate  race  meantime ;  for  it 
would,  of  course,  be  simple  enough  to  give 
the  horse  a  run  in  some  shape  or  other  if 
wanted,  even  if  he  had  to  carry  a  house  on 
his  back. 

But  Mr.  Blake — as  has  been  seen  al- 
ready— did  not  care  to  bet,  or  to  race  for 
lucre ;  he  liked  the  pure  sport  of  the  thing, 
and  was  thus  the  last  man  to  quibble  about 
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" forestalments"  in  the  market,  or  "prior" 
claims.  The  only  objection  he  had  to  run- 
ning his  favourite  in  the  Liverpool  was  his 
grudge  to  see  him  beaten  or  his  scutcheon 
in  any  way  defaced  by  defeat,  which  seemed 
so  highly  probable  under  his  severe  impost. 

It  was  getting  on  for  11  a.m.,  and  Mr. 
Blake  had  not  yet  analysed  and  compared 
the  weights  of  the  new  sheet  of  the  Ca- 
lendar to  his  heart's  content,  when  his  valet 
entered  with  a  telegram. 

"What's  up?"  quoth  Mr.  Blake  to  him- 
self as  he  broke  the  seal  and  unfolded  the 
tissue ;  "  five  bob  to  pay,  anyhow,  for  the 
intelligence,"  he  continued,  as  he  calculated 
the  distance  from  Ashton  Station. 

"  From  Romilly,  Langham  Hotel, 
to 
James  Blake,  Old  Vale  House,  Ashton. 

"Government  beaten  last  night  on  Ar- 
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menian  question ;  sure  to  dissolve  :  steal  a 
start  in  canvass. " 

"  Hey !"  said  Mr.  Blake,  as  lie  digested 
the  contents.  "Just  the  thing;  no  harm 
in  stealing  a  march."  And  he  ordered  a 
hack  at  once  to  take  him  to  Ashton 
Grove. 

Sir  John,  of  course,  was  as  cordial  and 
enthusiastic  as  was  his  wont  when  Jemmy 
announced  the  probability  of  an  immediate 
dissolution,  and  his  own  aspiration  to  con- 
test the  eastern  division  of  the  county  with 
the  present  Liberal  representative. 

The  dogcart  took  the  two  on  to  Ashton 
before  lunch-time,  and  in  the  office  of  old 
Bowen,  Sir  John's  agent  and  solicitor,  an 
address  was  concocted  and  sent  to  be  put 
in  type  on  "spec,"  ready  for  issue  at  any 
moment. 

It  was  another  eight- and -forty  hours 
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before  the  intention  of  the  Cabinet  became 
finally  known,  and  the  dissolution  an- 
nounced. Again  the  news  was  telegraphed 
on  a  non-hunting  da}',  and  Mr.  Blake  spent 
an  energetic  afternoon  in  canvassing  the 
enlightened  electors  of  two  or  three  neigh- 
bouring parishes  of  the  Old  Vale ;  while 
his  address  was  speedily  placarded  in  "true 
blue"  colours  on  every  available  dead- 
wall  and  hoarding  within  range  of  Ash- 
ton. 

One  great  aid  which  Jemmy  could  spe- 
cially count  upon  was  the  interest  and  in- 
fluence of  Sir  John  Marshall ;  not  that  the 
latter  would  for  one  instant  have  put  on 
pressure  or  in  any  way  have  coerced  ten- 
ants to  his  own  way  of  thinking,  but  the 
electors  as  a  rule  ran  very  much  in  grooves, 
and  if  Sir  John  and  a  few  staunch  sup- 
porters once  set  an  example,  the  rest  of 
Ashton  and  its  suburbs  were  pretty  sure 
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to  follow,  like  sheep  to  the  bell-wether  in 
the  gap. 

A  subscription  for  expenses  was  at  once 
opened  at  the  Ashton  bank.  Sir  John 
headed  the  poll  with  500/.  But  about  a 
few  days  after  the  issue  of  Jemmy's  pro- 
clamation, and  just  as  the  M.F.H.  had  re- 
turned radiant  and  muddy  from  a  most 
satisfactory  combination  of  business  with 
pleasure — a  rattling  gallop  after  a  morning 
fox,  and  a  successful  gossip  with  four  or 
five  dubious  householders  on  his  track 
home — Sir  John  landed  from  his  phaeton 
at  the  Old  Yale  door,  his  plump,  ruddy 
face  looking  longer  than  Jemmy  could  ever 
have  imagined  possible. 

And  so  soon  as  Jemmy  had  welcomed 
him,  and  seated  him  in  a  chair,  dreading 
every  instant  a  seizure  of  apoplexy,  won- 
dering whether  either  of  the  Miss  Marshalls 
had  eloped,  or  the  Bank  suspended  payment, 
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Sir  John  cleared  his  throat,  hurled  his  re- 
spirator to  the  ground,  stamped  his  capa- 
cious foot,  thumped  his  knee  with  the  fist, 
and  found  breath  to  say, 

"  By  Jove,  sir,  here's  a  pretty  go  !  ain't 
it?* 

"What  is  it,  Sir  John?"  asked  the  Mas- 
ter nervously,  cogitating  whether  in  any 
way  he  could  have  given  offence  to  the 
banker  and  his  family. 

"  Matter,  hey !  my  son  Jack,  hey ! 
Haven't  you  heard  yet?" 

"  No,"  said  Jemmy,  who  could  hardly 
realise  that  the  stirrup-leather  grievance 
had  suddenly  been  brought  to  light. 

"  God  bless  us !  he  wants  to  oppose 
you,  man !" 

"Does  he?"  said  Jemmy  mechanically; 
his  thoughts  were  at  that  moment  running 
on Georgie  before  all  other  matters.  "I  don't 
think  he'll  succeed,  do  you,  Sir  John  ?" 
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"  Egad  !  I  hope  not ;  but  it's  horrid  awk- 
ward for  me,  ain't  it?  "Whoever  thought 
my  lad  was  such  a  fool  ?  I  knew  he  was 
a  bit  of  an  ass ;  but  come,  this  is  too  much 
of  a  good  thing  J" 

"  He  wants  to  stand  against  me,  does 
he,  for  the  county?  is  that  it?"  asked 
Jemmy,  as  he  saw  things  more  in  their 
proper  light. 

"  Of  course  he  does ;  and  ain't  it  a  kettle 
of  fish  to  put  on  my  hands  ?  What  do  you 
say,  Mr.  Blake  ?"  continued  Sir  John,  when 
Jemmy  made  no  immediate  reply. 

"  I  shall  be  very  happy  to  withdraw  in 
his  favour,"  said  Jemmy  mendaciously; 
the  affair,  though  he  seemed  to  have  no 
choice  in  the  matter,  stung  the  depths  of 
his  inmost  soul. 

"  I  shall  be  ashamed  of  you  if  you  do, 
sir!"  said  Sir  John  pompously,  drawing  him- 
self up  with  a  Brutus  air. 
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"  But  is  it  not  a  pity  for  the  Tories  to 
cut  each  other's  throats  by  antagonism  when 
there's  a  Whig  in  opposition  ?" 

"Tory!"  roared  Sir  John.  "No  such 
luck !" 

"  I'm  not  against  all  improvement,"  said 
Jemmy  apologetically;  "but  I  trust  I  am 
a  consistent  Conservative  and  Churchman, 
and  supporter  of  Disraeli." 

"  Of  course  you  are,  Mr.  Blake,"  gasped 
Sir  John.  "Lord  bless  me  !  I  don't  mean 
you.  Didn't  you  know  that  my  son  Jack 
was  a  Radical?" 

"No,"  said  Jemmy,  in  intense  surprise, 
wondering  in  that  case  which  way  the  wind 
would  turn. 

"A  Radical,  sir  !  His  father's  son,  and 
an  infernal  Radical,  sir  !  Tests  abolition — 
no  church-rates — manhood  suffrage — vote 
by  ballot!" 

And  Sir  John  checked  for  more  wind. 
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"Well?"  said  Jemmy  presently,  who 
waited  for  Sir  John  to  continue,  and  work 
out  the  case. 

"  Well !"  puffed  Sir  John,  looking  at  him 
in  indignant  astonishment. 

"  What  am  I  to  do  ?"  asked  Jemmy,  as 
Sir  John  seemed  too  blown  to  be  more  ex- 
plicit. 

"  Do  ?  why,  go  in  and  win,  of  course ; 
and  God  speed  you !" 

"  And  do  I  count  on  your  support,  Sir 
John  ?"  asked  the  candidate,  who  began  to 
see  that  matters  were  not  so  black  as  they 
had  looked  a  minute  ago. 

"  You  shall  have  my  vote,  sir,  as  I  told 
you  a  week  ago,  and  my  best  wishes ;  and 
as  for  influence — why,  that  must  go  as 
you  like  to  interpret  it.  I  never  attempt 
to  coerce  my  tenants — they  know  what  my 
opinions  are,  and  are  welcome,  if  they  like, 
since  the  franchise  has  been  given  them,  to 
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follow  the  lead  of  a — ahem !  perhaps  older 
and  more  experienced  man  than  the — 
ahem !  majority  of  them  ;  but  that  is  all ; 
no  compulsion — no  Radical  rattening,  be- 
cause each  man  has  his  own  opinion ;"  and 
Sir  John  again  paused  for  wind. 

"You  are  very  good,  Sir  John,"  said 
Jemmy,  with  a  feeling  of  intense  relief. 
"Then  it  is  really  your  wish  that  I  should 
stand  against  your  son  ?" 

"It  is  my  son's  wish  to  stand  against 
you,  you  mean,  sir.  It's  a  wise  father  that 
knows  his  own  son,  sir.  Egad !  I  never 
knew  that  mine  was  such  a  fool.  What 
chance  can  he  have  ?  It's  the  best  thing  in 
the  world  that  could  happen  to  you — a 
Liberal  and  an  '  advanced  Liberal'  cutting 
each  other's  throats  against  you ;  for  no 
one,  Tory  or  Radical,  will  ever  shake  old 
Keny on's  seat ;  he's  a  decent  Tory  under  a 
Liberal  name.     Keeps  the   name  for  the 
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sake  of  office ;  but  he'll  never  allow  tests 
abolition,  or  no  church-rates,  or  any  such 
ruffianism.  No  truckling  to  continental 
powers  for  him ;  he  stands  on  his  motto 
for  every  English  subject.  ■  Civis  Romanus 
sum.'  No,  you  wont  beat  him,  any  of  you; 
but  master  Jack  will  cut  Cook's  throat 
for  y ou,  as  well  as  his  own,  if  you  put  your 
shoulder  to  the  wheel  like  a  man !" 

"  I  hope  I  shall,  Sir  John,"  said  Jemmy, 
who  saw  matters  more  couleur  de  rose  than 
before. 

"  As  far  as  canvassing,"  continued  the 
baronet,  "  I  think  I  had  best  be  neutral. 
I  am  ready  to  put  down  my  mite  for  the 
good  cause,  as  you  know;"  and  Jemmy 
again  began  to  mumble  thanks;  "and  as 
for  my  son  Jack,  I  believe  he  thinks  I  am 
to  pay  all  his  expenses  into  the  bargain. 
No,  I  tell  him ;  111  do  my  duty  by  him, 
but  I'm  about  blest  if  I  do  any  more.     I'l 
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stand  him  a  thousand  towards  expenses ;  if 
he  is  worth  the  carting,  his  party  can  find 
the  rest.  I  have  given  him  my  word  not 
to  canvass,  or  put  the  screw  on  against 
him — the  last,  of  course,  I  should  not  do 
against  anyone — and  I  have  promised  to 
double  his  allowance  if  he  gets  in ;  so  if 
you  want  to  do  me  a  good  turn,  keep  him 
out,  if  it  is  only  to  save  me  a  cool  seven 
hundred  a-year.  I  think  that  is  as  much 
as  any  father  can  be  expected  to  do  for  a 
son  in  the  Opposition  ;  he  can't  have  the 
cheek  to  ask  for  more ;  it's  seething  a  kid 
in  its  mothers  milk.  By  Jove  it  is !"  and 
Sir  John  looked  up  with  an  attempt  at  the 
air  of  a  martyr,  which  his  jolly  and  rubi- 
cund visage  completely  belied.  "I'd  ask 
you  to  come  over  and  dine  with  us  to- 
morrow," said  he  again  presently,  when  he 
had  got  his  breath ;   "  but  you  see  Jack's 
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there ;  and  if  he  were  to  meet  you,  there 
might  be  a  row,  you  know." 

"  I  hope  not  so  bad  as  that,"  said  Jemmy, 
ignoring  his  animosity  to  Jack  upon  an- 
other score,  in  his  anxiety  to  disabuse  Sir 
John  of  such  an  estimate  of  his  antipathy. 
"There  is  no  reason,"  said  he  pertinently, 
"  why  we  should  not  feel  quite  as  friendly 
to  each  other  as  before  in  social  matters, 
even  if  we  are  to  be  opposed  in  poli- 
tics." 

"  Well,  will  you  come,  then  ?"  said  Sir 
John,  who  reflected  that  perhaps  he  had 
judged  others  by  the  standard  of  his  own 
pugnacious  disposition.  "  Family  party, 
you  know;  a  quiet  rubber,  and  we  will 
bar  shop  for  the  evening,  and  keep  off  dan- 
gerous topics." 

So  Jemmy,  having  reflected  that  Clara 
Vane  had  gone   east  a  fortnight  ago,  and 
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feeling  quite  competent  to  hold  his  own 
against  Jack  Marshall,  accepted  the  offer, 
as  he  tucked  Sir  John  into  his  phaeton. 

"  Mind  you  keep  this  call  of  mine  dark," 
was  Sir  John's  parting  admonition;  and 
Jemmy  took  off  his  hat  in  obedient  acqui- 
escence as  the  phaeton  rolled  off. 


CHAPTER  XL 

GOING  TO  THE  COUNTRY. 

It  was  at  the  close  of  the  evening  of 
the  following  day,  when  Sir  John  had  been 
holding  honours  as  thick  as  a  Peninsular 
veteran,  and  landing  a  good  score  points 
from  Jemmy  Blake,  who  grudged  no  such 
trivial  disagreement  so  long  as  he  could 
enjoy  a  quiet  evening  at  Ashton  Grove 
unmolested  by  Miss  Vane,  and  after  Jack 
Marshall  had  sung  himself  to  sleep  at  the 
expense  of  having  first  irretrievably  ruined 
old  Lady  Marshall's  doze  by  his  passionate, 
not  to  say  discordant,  rendering  of  the 
"  Warrior  dead,"  that  a  well-drilled  flunkey 
brought   in,   ready  -  ironed    and    cut,  the 
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Times  of  the  da)',  which  had  miscarried  its 
usual  train,  and  the  Ashton  Mercury,  which 
had  just  made  its  weekly  appearance  that 
Saturday  afternoon. 

And  as  the  rubber  was  concluded,  and 
it  was  late  for  another  set,  Jemmy  took 
advantage  of  the  flunkey's  advent  to  order 
his  dogcart,  and  took  the  half  of  the  Times 
which  Sir  John  proffered  him. 

Jemmy  did  not  care  much  for  the 
money-articles ;  but  noted  with  satisfaction 
that  Taw  Vale  and  International  Telegraph 
shares  were  rising  pleasantly,  and  then 
chuckled  over  the  paragraph  under  "  Sport- 
ing Intelligence,"  which  announced  to  the 
public  the  acceptances  for  the  Liverpool 
Grand  Xational  Steeplechase,  among  them 
Lord  of  the  Valley,  and  Tomfool  to  make 
running  for  him  if  necessary,  and  observed 
with  a  sort  of  pride  in  the  estimate  that 
the  public  held  of  his  lordship,  that   the 
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latter  headed  the  poll  of  the  betting  quota- 
tions at  as  little  as  100  to  8,  three  weeks 
before  the  race. 

His  attention  was  slightly  attracted  for 
a  second  by  a  stifled  grunt  or  chuckle  from 
Sir  John  over  the  table ;  but  the  latter  was 
deeply  veiled  and  hidden  in  a  sheet  of  the 
Times ,  and  such  ejaculations  and  soliloquies 
were  so  common  with  the  worthy  banker, 
especially  when  well  pleased  with  himself, 
his  dinner,  and  his  rubber,  that  Jemmy, 
seeing  no  further  announcement  appa- 
rently forthcoming,  as  Sir  John  adjusted 
his  spectacles,  and  applied  himself  to  the 
type  more  diligently  than  before,  took 
no  more  notice,  and  betook  himself  for 
solace  to  the  pickings  of  the  police-reports ; 
till  Sir  John,  having  completed  the  para- 
graph which  had  excited  his  interest  and 
astonishment,  deliberately  laid  down  his 
paper,  pulled  off  his  spectacles,  and  turning 
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to  the  dormant  Jack,  exclaimed — "Well, 
Jack,  my  boy,  that's  not  so  bad  for  you, 
after  all;  there's  nothing  like  having  a 
good  opinion  of  oneself,  or,  to  put  it  mildly, 
taking  care  to  do  oneself  justice.  It  ain't 
badly  written  either;  no  bad  grammar, 
— decent  sentences  ;  who  combed  it  out  for 
you,  hey?"  And  Jack,  who,  under  the 
influence  of  a  nudge  from  Blanche  Mar- 
shall, had  sat  up  in  his  chair  during  the 
last  sentence  or  two,  mumbled  out  that 
he  did  not  know  what  the  governor  was 
driving  at.  "You've  been  asleep,  man; 
you  didn't  hear  what  I  was  saying.  I  was 
only  complimenting  you  upon  your  ad- 
dress. It's  pretty  fair,  of  it's  sort,  for  you, 
taken  as  a  whole." 

"  My  address  ?"  quoth  Jack,  who  was 
gradually  awakening,  and  gratefully  swal- 
lowing a  cup  of  lukewarm  tea  which 
Blanche  had  handed  to  him. 
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"Yes,  your  address,  man  alive!  that's 
all ;  it  ain't  worth  talking  about,"  finished 
Sir  John  testily,  sitting  back  in  his  chair, 
and  taking  up  his  paper  again,  as  he 
observed  Jack's  stupified  face,  and  fancied 
that  the  claret  and  the  nap  together  had 
obfuscated  him. 

"  My  address !  you'll  see  it  to-morrow,  I 
hope,"  said  Jack.  "I  drew  it  up  with 
Moore  this  afternoon.  I  am  afraid  it  ain't 
in  time  for  the  Mercury ;  but  he's  to  have 
the  bills  out  to-morrow,  and  to  send  it  up 
at  once  to  the  Times  and  daily  papers." 

"  Why,  you  silly,  I've  got  it  here  now 
already." 

"Well,  it  does  not  much  matter  your 
seeing  it,  but  I  told  Moore  not  to  let  any- 
one have  a  copy  till  it  came  out  in  print ;" 
and  Jack  prepared  to  lounge  back  again. 

"Print!  it's  staring  me  in  the  face 
now,  here ;  in  the  Times,  man !     You're  so 
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muddled  you  forget  what  you're  talking 
about." 

"The  Times T  said  Jack  slowly,  and 
reaching  out  his  hand  for  the  paper.  "  Im- 
possible !  I  tell  you  it  was  not  cooked  up 
till  to-day." 

"  D'ye  think  I'm  such  a  fool  that  I  can't 
read,  because  you're  so  fuddled  that  you 
see  double  ?"  said  Sir  John  crossly. 

"  Papa,  don't  be  so  rude  ;  you  shouldn't 
talk  like  that,"  interpleaded  Blanche,  who 
saw  Jack  looking  as  black  as  thunder. 

"  It's  a  forgery !"  roared  Jack  in  the 
next  breath,  as  he  dashed  down  the  Times ; 
" a  wicked,  scandalous  forgery!  Disgrace- 
ful trick  to  play  upon  any  gentleman  ! — 
Have  I  to  thank  you  for  this,  Mr.  Blake  ?" 
was  his  next  interrogatory,  as  Jemmy  had 
caught  up  the  paper  to  search  for  the  bogus 
address. 

"  I'll  lay  you  a  guinea  to  a  gooseberry 
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he  knows  nothing  of  it,"  laughed  Sir  John, 
as  he  caught  Jemmy's  look  of  ludicrous 
astonishment,  while  Jack  angrily  repeated 
his  query,  ere  Jemmy  seemed  to  understand 
that  it  was  meant  for  him. 

"  Most  certainly  not,  Mr.  Marshall,"  re- 
plied Mr.  Blake  with  quiet  dignity ;  "I 
assure  you  I  know  nothing  of  the  matter ; 
in  fact,  unless  you  had  told  me,  I  should 
not  have  suspected  that  there  was  anything 
wrong  in  it,"  he  added,  wishing  to  pour  oil 
on  the  waters,  but  only  succeeding  in  riling 
Jack  still  further. 

"Not  have  known  it,  sir;  do  you  wish 
to  insult  me,  Mr.  Blake?"  he  spluttered, 
while  Sir  John  sank  back  in  his  chair,  and 
gasped  and  roared  with  laughter. 

"  I  am  very  sorry  if  anything  has  an- 
noyed you,"  said  Jemmy,  in  a  still  more  dig- 
nified, stolid  tone  contrasting  ill  with  the 
broad  humour  of  his  countenance;  "I  repeat 
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that  I  do  not  know,  nor  have  any  clue  to 
the  matter.     I  hope  that  will  satisfy  you." 

"  What's  the  use  of  making  such  a 
rumpus  ?"  quoth  Sir  John,  who  had  found 
a  second  wind.  "  It's  nothing  to  be  ashamed 
of;  a  deuced  neat  address,  I  call  it.  Stick 
to  it,  Jack,  if  it's  fathered  on  you ;  you'll 
never  write  a  better  if  you  live  as  long  as 
I  have." 

And  taking  up  the  sheet  again,  Sir  John 
readjusted  his  spectacles,  cleared  his  throat, 
and  saying,  "Hold  hard,  and  listen  all  of 
you,"  led  off  and  read  as  follows : 

uTo  the  free  and  independent  Electors  of  East 
Valesldre. 

"  Gentlemen, — Unsolicited  (yet,  I  mod- 
estly trust,  not  altogether  unappreciated)  by 
you,  I  have  thought  fit  to  come  forward 
as  a  candidate  for  your  confidence  at  the 
impending  election.     It  is  true  that  I  cannot 
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candidly  say  that  I  have  been  dragged  for- 
ward by  any  especial  or  influential  deputa- 
tion from  among  you"  ("  By  Jove,  you're 
right  there  !"  said  Sir  John) ;  "  but  time  is 
short,   I  must   guard  against  forestalment 
and  anticipation,  and  so — in  the  conscious- 
ness that  should  the  deputation  still  send  to 
me  it  will  have  the  satisfaction  of  meeting 
me  half-way,  and  should  it  not  appear  I  need 
not  have  wasted  time  in  waiting  for  it — I 
have  at  once  appealed  to  your  sympathies 
and  cooperation."     ("  They'll  think  you're 
coming  round  with  a  charity-box.")     "I 
confess  that  at  present  I  know  little  of  your 
political  opinions  in  particular,  nor  of  those 
of  the  world  at  large  in  general ;  but  with 
reference  to  the  former  I  cannot,  I  am  sure, 
do  better  than  in  purest  charity  judge  you 
by  myself."     ("Hard  lines  on  them!"  in- 
terposed Sir  John.)     "And  with  regard  to 
the  latter  clause  you  will,  I  trust,  see  with 
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me  the  immense  expediency  of  being  repre- 
sented by  an  individual  who  is  thus  so  closely 
assimilated  with  yourselves"  (uIn  being  a 
d — d  fool,"  grunted  Sir  John  sotto  voce), 
"and  who  therefore  is  at  present  a  free 
agent  uncontaminated  by  party  bias  or  pre- 
judice. 

"  I  profess  myself  in  favour  of  civil  and 
religious  liberty,  and  would  gladly  see  penal 
laws  enforced  against  all  such  who  differ  from 
this  code.  I  am  an  advocate  for  a  full  ex- 
tension of  the  suffrage  ;  that  all  classes  and 
occupations  may  have  their  interests  and 
stake  in  society  duly  represented."  ("That 
pickpockets  may  elect  an  Artful  Dodger  for 
the  borough  of  Saffron-hill,  to  move  the  de- 
molishment  of  Xewgate,"  again  interlarded 
Sir  John.)  "  And  I  am  also  strongly  in 
favour  of  the  preservation  of  peace  and 
extension  of  commerce,  and  sincerely  ap- 
prove of  the  proposed  expedition  to  bom- 
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bard  Yang-ho,  should  tlie  selfish  policy  of 
its  Government  continue  to  close  its  ports 
to  the  enterprise  of  British  merchants.  I 
trust  before  long  to  have  an  opportunity 
of  addressing  you  in  person,  and  then  un- 
folding more  fully  to  you  my  political 
principles, 

"  Soliciting  meantime  your  kind  support 
and  cooperation,  I  am,  gentlemen, 
"  Your  obedient  servant, 

"John  Marshall  Jun." 
clAshton  Grove,  Feb.  8." 

"  And  a  deuced  candid  and  good  ex- 
position of  Radical  creed,  I  call  it,  Jack," 
said  Sir  John,  when  he  had  done.  "  Take 
my  advice,  man ;  let  well  alone,  and  put 
the  stopper  on  Moore  before  he  spoils  this ; 
you'll  never  have  a  better,  if  you  wait  till 
doomsday."  And  Sir  John  again  sank 
back  and  chuckled  grimly, 
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"  Are  you  sure  that  you  yourself  did 
not  write  that,  since  you  seem  so  much  to 
admire  it,  sir?"  interrogated  Jack  sternly 
and  deliberately. 

"Not  I,  Jack,"  panted  Sir  John,  in  no 
way  offended  at  the  insinuation.  "  On  my 
honour,  I  know  no  more  about  it  than  you 
or  Mr.  Blake.  I  cheat  fair,  all  the  world 
over;  you  needn't  suspect  that  I  should 
turn  against  you  behind  your  back,  when 
I  could,  if  I  liked,  upset  you  to  your  face." 

And  as,  at  this  moment,  Mr.  Blake's 
dogcart  was  announced,  that  gentleman 
thought  it  was  time  to  take  his  leave, 
which  he  did  with  great  cordiality  from 
Sir  John,  who  had  not  finished  chuckling 
as  he  saw  Jemmy  to  the  door ;  but  Jack 
Marshall  looked  so  black  and  bitter  that 
Jemmy  at  first  doubted  whether  he  meant 
to  shake  hands  with  him  at  all,  and  only 
at   the   last   was   offered   the   most   feeble 
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manipulation  from  a  flabby  paw,  and  a 
sulky  "Good-evening,  Mr.  Blake;"  which, 
to  judge  by  the  expression  of  the  speaker, 
might  far  easier  have  been  interpreted, 
"  Perdition  seize  thee !"  than  any  other 
phrase  of  English  vocabulary. 
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